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THE NEW THEORY OF THE WORLD; 
BY LIEUTENANT-GENERAL ALLIX. 

[A Plagiarism from an English Work, as 
will be shown in the first article of our next 
Number.*] 

To Messrs. Ganss, Strohmeyer, .and 
Thiebaut, Members of the Academy of 
Sciences at Goettingen. 

Giessen, March 21, 1817. 

Gentlemen, _I owe it to the learned 
Society which has admitted me into its 

bosom, I owe it particularly to you, Gen- 
tlemen, to inform you first of the publi- 
cation of a work which I am going to 
have printed, the title of which is: “On 
the primitive cause of motion, and of its 

rincipal effects in the formation of suns, 
in the motions of the celestial bodies, the 

tides, the winds, &c.” 

When Newton applied Kepler's laws 
of motion to that of the heavenly bodies, 
he was obliged to make three supposi- 
tions, ist, that a vacuum exists; 2nd, 
that the heavenly bodies gravitated to- 
wards each other; 3rd, that they had 
received a primitive motion according to 
the tangent of the orbit. J demonstrate 
the impossibility of a vacuum, and that 
the celestial bodies, far from attracting, 
repel each other. The system of Newton 
is therefore false. 

To establish the truth of my theory, I 
make no sper ; I take nature such 
as it is, and such as every body sees it. 

I demonstrate that the result of all the 
forces which act on the surface of each 
planet, (1 take the earth as the object of 
denionstration) passes to the East of its 
centre of gravity, and is found in the 
plane of its ecliptic, whence results its ro- 
tatory movement from West to East, and 
its progressive motion from East to 
West. 

_ I demonstrate that the different mo- 
tions observed in the heavenly bodies are 
Owing to the position of their ceutre of 
gravity: in the planets it is nearer the 
North pole than the South pole; in thé 
comets nearer the West than the East 
pomt; in the satellites in the centre of 
the figure, whence results the difference 
of their motions. 

There may be planets which have no 
rotatory motion, others which have no 


* The most important parts of this new 
a thaw printed in p alien : it will, pa 
tr, appear that these are precisel 
the parts which General gillix tea borrowed! 
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motion, or which are fixed stars. I de- 
monstrate why. 
The moving cause of the heavenly bo- 
dies exists in the pressures which the gaz- 
zes composing their atmosphere exercise on 
their surface, and the result of which 
always passes, as I have already said, to 
the East of the axis of rotation in the 
planets, and to the North of the same axis 
in the comets. 
The gazzes which compose the atmos- 
phere of each heavenly bady are constantly 
renewed by the decomposition of vegetable 
and animal substances, and of water. The 
result of this is the [production of] hy- 
drogen gaz, which on account of its 
— brightness always rises to the 
igher part of the atmosphere, where it 
indefinitely dilates itself in space. The 
limit of this dilatation is the sun for our 
planetary system. The elements of the 
hydrogen gaz, having then, on account 
of its excessive dilatation, no longer any 
affinity to each other, separate and re- 
sume their primitive p ies; hence, 
and from the combastible property of 
hydrogen gaz, I infer that hydrogen and 
light are one and the same substance; or 
otherwise that hydrogen gaz is composed 
of caloric and light in a state of combina- 
tion. From the properties of hydrogen 
gaz, and from those of light and caloric, 
I infer the constant circulation of these 
two substances from the earth to the sun, 
and from the sun to the earth, and the 
same for all the other heavenly bodies. 
From this circulation result the pheno- 
mena of vegetation, of animalisation, of 
the formation of water, and of the decom- 
position of vegetable and animal sub- 
stances, &c. &c. 

Light or hydrogen acts in all these 
phenomena, a part always contrary to 
that of caloric; while the latter always 
tends to gazefy, light always tends to 
solidify: (We presume the writer means 
rarify and condense, but we employ his 
own terms) it is in the constantly oppo- 
site action in the effects of these two sub- 
stances that is found the demonstrated 
explanation of all the motions in nature. 
Light is the attractive force; it is the 
vital force, it is the force which solidifies. 
Caloric is the repulsive force, it is the 
force which. decomposes and gazefies. 

Caloric always passes from a — 
which contains more of it, into one whic 
contains less. Bodies can never be sa- 
turated with it, nor entirely deprived of 
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it, except light. Light, on the other 
hand, constantly saturates all the bodies 
into the composition of which it enters, 
but in different proportions, according to 
the larger or smaller quantity of caloric. 
When the body is simple or elementary, 
like the diamond metals, it is so satura- 
ted with it, that it reflects or refracts 
entirely, and with splendor. When it is 
combined with oxygen, it has lost a part 
of the light which was combined with it 
when it was elementary. Hence result 
differences in the reflection and refrac- 
tion of light. Bodies appear coloured, 
and thus colours are only modifications 
of reflected or refracted light. 

The result of all the pressures which 
the atmosphere exercises on the enlight- 
ened part of the earth, passes 48 minutes 
to the East of the true meridian, while 
the result of the pressures which it exer- 
cises on the dark part, is always in the 
plane of the same meridian. Hence it re- 
sults, that at the same time that the flow 
of the tide takes place at 48 minutes to 
the East of the meridian on (above) the 
horizon, it takes place upon the meridian 
below the horizon. The flow (tide) is 
therefore retarded every day 48 minutes. 
These pressures are greater at the equi- 
noxes and less at the solstices; the tide 
must therefore be greater in the first case 
and less in the second. They (the pres- 
sures) are not the same at the summer 
solstice as at the winter solstice ; therefore. - 
the earth must be then at a different dis- 
tance from the sun. 

The pressures on the surface of the pla- 
nets are in the ratio of their surfaces or 
of the squares of their radii: the planets 
heep at a greater distance from the sunin 
proportion as their diameters are greater. 
The only exception is for those planets 
which have no rotatory motion. I assign 
the reason in my work. The diameters 
are therefore as the distances, or the dis- 
tances as the diameters; or again, the 
result of all the pressures, in as much as 
it determines the distance of the planets 
from the sun, is therefore as the square of 
the distances. 

From the theory which I announce to 
you, Gentlemen, results with the same 
certainty, the same clearness, the same 
simplicity, the explanation of the constant 
and variable winds, of all the phenomena 
of the atmosphere, and in short of all 
those which exist in nature. 

In the work which I am going to pub- 
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lish, I do not enter into details; I have 
only employed myself in establishing the 
rinciples, and I may say, they are esta- 
lished in such a manner as to leave no 
doubt. Geometry cannot produce a sin- 
gle proposition better demonstrated. 
. I authorise, and even request you, 
Gentlemen, to publish this letter, by way 
of announcing the work in question. I 
have the honor to be, &c. 
The Lieutenant-General, Member of 
the Academy of Sciences at Goettingen, 
(Signed) ALLIX. 
We have thought it our duty to trans- 
late this letter from the French as liter- 
ally a3 possible. 


ASTRONOMY. 
SPOTS IN THE SUN. 

Angsburg, March 16.—According to the ob- 
servations of Mr. Stark, the spots in the sun 
were very numerous this month, as they had 
been in the two preceding ones. On the 13th 
there appeared seven large shallows with black 

ings, the largest of which was in the form 
ofa sickle. Besides these there were 11 spots 
of a middling size, and 36 smaller spots. ‘The 
largest of the circular shallows, which was visi- 
ble this day at noon, at the distance of 6 min. 
14 sec. in parts of the sun’s diameter, from the 
western limb of the sun, was above thrice the 
diameter of the earth. In this shallow there was 
im the middle a large wedge-formed opening, 
and near this to the West, an elliptical one, 
within the eastern edge of this shallow, four 
little spots formed an arch, and between the 
two openings was observed a bright shining 
¥ Out of this shallow, there were to the 

t three middle sized spots in the form of a 
triangle, and over these a large spot with three 
small ones. A shallow of almost equal size, 
with a large jagged opening, appeared distant 
from the sun’s northern limb 7 m. 19 s. and 
from the western 18 m. 34 s. In the eastern 
half of the sun there appeared further two ellip- 
tical shallows with longish crooked openings, 
and a nearly circular shallow, with a black cir- 
enlar opening. 
. At Carlsruhe, Counsellor Boeckmann ob- 
served on the 12th of March 40 spots on the 
sun’s- disk. 











APPEARANCE OF THE PLANET VENUS. 

This beautiful planet has lately, from lo- 
cality of situation, very rapidly crossed the 
constellation Aries, and is proceeding gradu- 
ally into Taurus, and will be, May 1, a few 
degrees north of Aldebaran, where it be- 
comes stationary, and will then retrograde 
westerly, and meet the Sun on the confines 
of Taurus and Gemini, May 20, 21. Through 
the month of April this planet, approaching 
the Earth to within one-third solar distance, 
will assume the crescent form, and become 
faleated like the Moon, and if the air be 
clear, may be seen with the naked eye in the 
day-time ; about two hours behind the Sun, 
near the middle of the month, it will be 
bat enough to cast a shadow at night, and 

ill be in conjunction with the April new 
Moon, April 19, between Aldebaran and the 
Meiades. 





AEROLITES. 
The explosion lately mentioned to have 
been heard at Agen, in France, on the 18th 





ult., and described as so similar to one that 
occurred at the same place on the 5th of 
September, 1814, when several wir-stones fell, 
appears now to have been actually attended 
with the same phenomena. The papers 
mention, that on the same day, the 18th, 
and at the same hour, about three o’clock in 
the afternoon, several gérolites fell in the 
cantons of Castelmeron and Monclar, in tbe 
department of the Lot and Garonne. 


NATURAL CAVERN IN KENTUCKY. 

Bath Literary and Philosophical Society.— 
Monday, February 17, Mr, Cranch commu- 
nicated to the Society the substance of some 
papers transmicted to him from Dorchester, 
near Boston in New England, relative to a 
mummy discovered in an immense subterra- 
nean cavern in the State of Kentucky. 

The mummy is that of a stout woman 
nearly six feet in height, though the whole 
materiel is so intensely dry as to weigh but 
twenty pounds. 

It was found in the cayern, at the distance 
of three miles from its entrance. The figure 
appeared seated in a sort of rude sarcophagus, 
composed of five limestone slabs; the fifth 
stone serving as a cover or entablature to the 
rest, exactly similar to the ancient cromlechs 
still extant in various places of the British 
islands. The knees had been brought close 
up to the body ; the hands were clasped up- 
on the breast; the head, covered with some- 
thing like a coronet, was erect; and the 
whole figure was muffled up and covered 
with a number of garments made of wild 
hemp and willow bark. Several bags con- 
taining beads, trinkets, and various handi- 
craft implements, were lying by the body, 
with a sort of work-basket, a curious musical 
instrument, and a fan made of feathers @ Ja 
Vandyke. 

The entrance of the cavern is 40 feet high 
by $0 feet wide, and for some years past 
saltpetre has been made, and oxen worked, 
as far as two miles within it. A Mr. Ward 
has recently explored this wonderful cavern 
to the extent of ten miles. He says, that 
after having proceeded some miles, they as- 
cended a vertical chimney-like passage, and 
climbing up from one stone to another about 
40 feet, they entered at midnight a chamber 
1800 feet in circumference, and 150 feet high 
in the centre! From this chamber they 
proceeded about a mile further, and how 
much further they might have gone they 
knew not. In another chamber which they 
traversed, they were presented with a scene 
to which there is at present, perhaps, no pa- 
rallel in natural history—a single arch of 
solid rock 100 feet high projecting over an 
area of not less than eight acres! From the 
observations which they made, they fully 
satisfied themselves of this further astonish- 
ing fact,—that Green River, a mighty stream 
navigable for several hundred miles, must 
necessarily have passed over their heads in 
three different branches of the cavern. 

A great many discoveries, it is added in 
the communication to Mr. Cranch, have 
been made in Kentucky, which indicate the 
existence, at some very remote period, of a 
state of society, arts, and social habits, far 
more advanced than any of the aboriginal 
tribes hitherto known have exhibited. 
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SWISS AGRICULTURE. 

A process, which seems worthy of notice, 
has for some time past been followed at 
Meyringen, (in Switzerland,) te employ the 
fruitful soil washed down by the Alpbach 
from the Hasliberg, for the purpose of form- 
ing plantations on the fragments of rocks. 
Where the fall of the stream is broken, its 
waters are conducted into a bason, dug for 
the purpose, in which the mud or soil is 
deposited; this is then dug out, and used 
to form gardens on the bare rock. A poor 
man, Jacob Immanuel Baumgarten, first ad- 
vised, in this country, this useful process, by 
which, according to the epinion of the 
Chevalier Fossombrone, the whole draining 
of the Pontine Marshes may be effected. 








POISONOUS QUALITY OF PRUSSIC ACID. 

‘Physicians and Professors of Natural 
History have lately, with the authority of 
the King of Wurtemberg, tried the effects of 
various poisons on camels, bears, and other 
animals of the Royal Menagerie. From one 
of these experiments, it is evident that Prussic 
Acid, when administered in a particular 
way, becomes one of the most active and 
dangerous poisons. 





NAUTICAL MECHANICS. 

M. Locateli, the celebrated mathematician 
of Milan, has just invented a new piece of 
mechanism, (says a Paris paper.) by means 
of which vessels may ascend rivers without 
the assistance of asteam-engine. The first 
experiment, which was made on a small boat, 
completely succeeded. The inventor asserts, 
that his plan is applicable even to a man of 
war, po that it will secure her from the 
danger of shipwreck. The strength of a 
single man, or at most that of a horse, is 
sufficient to put this machine in motion. 





LITHOGRAPHY. 

The Hamburgh Gazette states, that the 
art of lithography has recently been intro- 
duced in the offices for the department of 
foreign affairs in Russia. Itis employed for 
circulars addressed to diplomatic agents; 
and the number of copying clerks has in 
consequence been considerably diminished. 


POLITE LITERATURE. 


OF THE MODERN PORTS—WALTER SCOTT. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

I now come to the consideration of 
Mr. Scott's works. These were the lea- 
ders in that deteriorated style of poetry, 
which has driven back our language to 
all its primitive impurities, and has given 
us a species of non-deseript tale, appa- 
rently epic, but in reality a medley par- 
taking of the old ballad and the modern 
novel. The genius of its inventor, and 
the novelty of the design itself, brought 
quartos of jingle into infinite request; 
the prose romance was aband , the 
Minerva press a and a » 

urchase those rming volumes, 
which contained cantos instead of chap- 
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ters. All this went on extremely well, 
fora time. No age was so great as the 
present, and Mr. Scott tinkled to the 
tune of thousands per tome. But novelty, 
as its name evinces, is very short-lived, 
and capricious taste, that first stands 
forth its protector, ultimately becomes 
its murderer. On a sudden, there arose, 
in the opposite quarter of the heavens, 


‘another luminary, who, for his hour, was 


Lord of the ascendant. Deep, inteuse, 
metaphysical, and unaccommodating, he 
opposed profundity to prattle, and taught 
the torrent of his eloquence to roar down 
the purling of the rival streams. With 
equal, though not always similar ble- 
mishes, he displayed energies which his 
precursor could not; and in fine, by 
a few gloomy, misanthropical, gigantic 
efforts, struck the agreeable despot from 
his throne. To quartos of lightness, 
have succeeded pamphlets of sublimity ; 
and the Lay of the last Minstrel, (literally 
speaking) has outdone, in public estima- 
tion, the lay which goes by that name. 

But how could Mr. Scott expect per- 
petual patronage, since caprice and pre- 
Jjudice had already gone so far as to ex- 
communicate even a Pope and a Dryden? 
And what better can Lord Byron himself 
expect, whenever some other poet, with 
a complete new set of graces, shall make 
his appearance? The fact is this. The 
public may veer, and the censor may 
rail, and the writer may suffer; but true 
genius will rise triumphant from its fall 
at last. Even its own errors effect, in a 
very slight degree, its ultimate fate. 
Though weeds are sometimes twisted 
among its laurels, it still continues to 
shoot forth its immortal rays from be- 
neath them. 

Certainly, there have seldom been two 
cotemporary poets, whose leading cha- 
racteristics are so dissimilar as those of 
Mr. Scott and Lord Byron. Ease, grace, 
a perpetual flow, and an unfailing viva- 
city distinguish the former. Hardness, 
inflexible force, abrupt and short sen- 
tences, and an almost undeviating gloomi- 
hess, are the attributes of the latter. 

€ one is sometimes feeble, in conse- 
quence of redundancy ; the other is often 
obscure, in consequence of compression. 
We quote a passage from the one, and a 
line from the other ;—the passage, for its 
beautiful thought, elegantly, though per- 
oo needlessly, protracted—the line, for 
its strong meaning, tersely, though per- 
haps uncouthly, pa A ig The oka 
cels in delineating external nature ; the 
other in any as he himself ex- 
presses it, ‘that livin ulchre, the 
naked heart.” In the » Ba we have va- 
nous characters, sketched with a rapid 


pencil, and brought out dramatically. 
In the other, we have but few; and the 
peculiar traits of these few, are detailed 
to us with such curious minuteness, that 
their subsequent actions become, not so 
much the means by which we are made 
acquainted with those traits, as the proofs 
by which we may substantiate the accura- 
cy of our previous information respecting 
them. The poetry of Mr. Scott is much 
more mellifluous than that of Lord Byron, 
and has not so many loose and weak lines ; 
but it is somewhat strange, that he does 
not at all succeed in the pentameter, while 
Lord Byron wields it, when he pleases, 
with a most masterly hand. 

I have thus endeavoured to compare 
these eminent poets, and to show, that 
each has his own peculiar excellencies. 
Their errors are mutual, so far as regards 
the prevailing pedantries and affectations; 
and it must be confessed, that both of 
them have done much injury to the pub- 
lic taste. In casting off the trammels of 
Italian concetti and French tameness, 
they have rioted in their new-found li- 
berty, till it has degenerated into licen- 
tiousness. Mr. Scott is, however, the 
older and the greater offender; and he 
is, at this moment, learning, by the revul- 
sion of that public taste, which he had 
himself excited and upheld, the disagree- 
able, but I trust, salutary lesson, that no 
poetry will long retain its ascendancy in 
popular favor, unless it be written in the 
dialect of the times, and with all the pu- 
rity which an improved language will 
permit. 





ON THE NEW EDITIUNS OF VOLTAIRE’S WORKS. 

The advertisements of three new editions of 
Voltaire which have appeared in the French 
papers, and the notice taken of them by the 
Vicars-General of Paris, have lately been sub- 
jects of general conversation, and have excited 
considerable discussion in the public journals. 
We extract the following article on this subject 
from an Ultra-Royalist paper. 

“ When, in 1784, Beaumarchais conceived 
the plan of uniting together in one single pub- 
lication all the works of Voltaire, including 
even his private correspondence with his 
friends, he experienced on the part of the go- 
vernment a resistance which he contrived to 
elude with considerable address : he caused his 
edition to be printed in a foreign territory, 
but in a town separated from France only by a 
river; and being a man of property as well as 
the chief of a party, he readily found means to 
obviate every obstacle which opposed its con- 
traband introduction. 

The Voltaire of Keh! thus inundated France ; 
there were splendid and ordinary editions, 
some printed on common and some on hot- 
pressed paper, suited to all classes and all for- 
tunes. It was allowable to sell poison at a 
cheap as well as at a dear rate, and indeed for 
nothing at all. The drugs of Beaumarchais 
were at the service of all who wished to partake 
of them. Had it not been for a triflivg arith- 
metical error which deranged his speculation, 
he would willingly have made gratis distribu- 








tions, and from that time the world would 
have enjoyed the advantage of having Voltaires 
a la Rumford. 

M. de Juigné, then Archbishop of Paris, 
whose memory is dear to every friend of. reli- 
gion and humanity, and who united to amenity 
of manners and mildness of character the mest 
enlightened piety, did not think it prudent to 
remain silent on the occasion of this scandalous 
event. He sounded the alarm, and warned 
magistrates, heads of families, and in a word 
all the citizens entrusted to his pastoral solici- 
tude, of the dangers which awaited them. 
At that time public opinion maintaiued a cer- 
tain reserve and an appearance of modesty ; the 
venerable Pontiff was respected even by those 
who disobeyed him. Far from rendering him 
the object either of blame or ridicule, those 
who stepped beyond the limits of their own 
duty, praised him for having acted in strict 
conformity to his. Finally, all who read La 
Pucelle d’'Orleans were candid enough to ac- 
knowledge the possibility of placing more moral, 
more decent, and more patriotic works in the 
hands of their children, Nobody thonght of 
raising an outcry against M. de Juigné, either 
on the score of intolerance or fanaticism, or of 
seizing on the text of his mandate to take the 
field against him, and to multiply by a sacrile- 
gious contradiction the collection which virtue 
had thought herself bound to proscribe. 

After these incontestable facts, it is difficult 
to account for that kind of furious emulation, 
which could prompt three different editors to 
reprint this collection at the present moment: 
it may perhaps prove as fatal to their interests, 
at least with regard to the intentions of their 
instigators, as it will doubtless be to religion 
and morality. But the Vicars-General of 
Paris protested against a first projected -edi- 
tion; and it is now thonght fit to call them to 
account for their insolence, and to prove that 
all the dykes opposed to the torrent of impiety 
and licentiousness, will henceforth serve only to 
augment their force and extend their ravages. 

Certain charitable and conscientious Jour- 
nalists have accused us of converting our paper 
into a vehicle for folly and censure ; they onght 
however to be aware of the force of these two 
expressions. It is, in their opinion, folly to 
blame the re-printing of the works of a cele- 
brated man, whose talents are the admiration 
of the whole world; they know very well that 
the re-printing of the Henriade, the Theatre, or 
Le Siecle de Louis XIV. is not the object of our 
just and severe remarks ; but on the contrary 
that of La Pucelle, La Bible enfin expliquée, La 
Guerre de Genéve, Le Dictionnaire Encyclopedi- 
que, and that infamous correspondence in which 
Voltaire’s ridicule of religion flows without re- 
serve into the bosoms of his intimate confidants. 
They cannot but know that had these dangerous 
works appeared now for the first time, either 
the laws must have slumbered or the author 
have felt the weight of their punishment, 

Those persons therefore may justly be ac- 
cused of folly who confound together. two 
things so essentially distinct as good and bad, 
nourishment and poison, talent and impiety, 
and genius and licevtionsness,” 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Manuscrit Venu pe Sr. Hevene p’une 
Maniere INCONNUE. 8VvO. , 

We have read, with infinitely more atten- 
tion than admiration, the work entitled, 
Maauscrit Venu de St. Héléne d'une Maniére 
Inconnue. — Our adngiration, indeed, was 
scarcely ever engaged above two or three 
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times, and that, merely to indulge a second 


reading of pretty passages. Frequently we were 
shocked with the vulgarity of the language 
and style, and more than once disgusted 
with improbabilities; insomuch, that we 
were almost tempted to shut up the book, 
With Horace’s remark, by way of entire cri- 
tique, “ Quodcunque ostendis mihi sic, in- 
credulus odi,” from the decided conviction, 
that it was not written by Bonaparte. Yet 
it appeared to us not uninteresting, first to 
enquire from what probable quarter it might 
come, and next to combat the many opi- 
nions given, not as to its authenticity, but as 
to the persons to whom it has been attributed. 

This work assuredly is not written by the 
abdicated and dethroned Emperor, the Ex- 
Ruler of France, or the Svi-disant Monarch, 
whichever title may best please contending 
parties to give him: it is not written by the 
grave, haughty and dictatorial General of 
Victorious armies: it is neither written nor 
dictated by the thinking and subtle Gallo- 
Corsican, whose talent and duplicity kept 
pace with each other, and who would have 
courted interest and admiration from a pro- 
duction written under such peculiar circum- 
stances, in a situation the fittest for profound 
reflection, and at the juncture least favorable 
for indulgence towards his faults, and least 
suited for the admiration of victories which 
have left no effects behind them, but the 
conquest and humiliation of that country, 
of which he once was the boast, and which 
he has sacrificed to his immeasurable am- 
bition. 

At the brilliant, though much to be re- 
gretted zenith of his glory, his dispatches 
were energetic, sometimes abrupt, but always 
proud and commanding; and, if they were 
not elegant and dignified, they certainly 
were not low and vulgar; nor did he, during 
his ruinous reigu, want men of literary ta- 
lent to varnish over his failures of success, 
to gild his acts of tyranny, so as to give 
them the semblance of greatness, and to 
clothe often his worst designs with an ap- 
pearance of necessity, justice, nay, even of 
magnanimity.—If then he did write his own 
dispatches, his style could not thus have 
altered; if he did not write them, he would 
at least have presented some similarity of 
form, .and would not have exposed himself 
% comparisons so injurious to his cause and 
interests. It is not to be supposed that the 
following vernacularisms, stupidities aud an- 
glicisms would have crept into his Memoirs. 

In the account of his marriage with Mad. 
Beauharnais, we are told, “ mon sentiment 
s#ébruita: Barras m’en parla: je n’avais pas 
de raisons pour le nier.” Can any thing be 
more vulgar ?—He is made to call equality, 
“ Ja cheville ouvriére dela révolution,” which 
is a little too much in the carpenter line. 
—When Mr. Pitt refused proposals for 
Peace, we are informed that, “ jamais 
homme d'état n’a fait une plus lourde faute.” 
—Asacompliment to the people, itis said, 
* On ne peut plus d’ailleurs ruser en politi- 
que :” and the reason was, “ les peuples en 
savent trop long :” sans compter le large, we 
suppose ; fur this would complete this sen- 
tence for a Dame de la halle!—Then we 
have the “ abdtardissement général,” which 
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is certainly an illegitimate epithet.—In an- 
other place, “ on faisait queue,” — and after- 
wards follows a coinage of anvrielés, trans- 
actions, et cetera, et cetera, without end. 

Passing from these ridiculous mistakes, 
we find at times a sportive candor and 
levity, a truly French mercuriality, equally 
unfitted to the Exile of St. Helena. He tells 
us, after his first battle, “ J’avais gagné ines 
éperons, je me croyais de l’expérience,”— 
in another place, that two épaulcttes were the 
ne plus ultra of his ambition; and subse- 
quently, that after a splendid achievement, 
he considered himself not as a simple Ge- 
neral, “ mais comme un homme appelé 4 
influer sur le sort des peuples: Je me vis 
dans l'histoire.” This last phrase is worthy 
any pleasant, light erguisite of the day; 
“ Je refaisais la royauté; c’etait chasser sur 
leurs terres ;" and (which has more humour 
in it than all the rest,) “ Les anciennes 
dynasties étaient effrayées de me voir sur le 
tréne. Quelques politesses que nous nous 
fissions, elles voyaient bien que je n’étais 
pas un des leurs :”—when also he represents 
Alexander as ascending the throne of Russia, 
he gives, as the only reason for his declaring 
war against him, “‘ Comme les enfans aiment 
a faire le contraire de leurs parens, il me 
déclara la guerre, parceque son pere avait 
fait la paix.”—This certainly never can. be 
mistaken for Bonaparte’s style; and, to say 
the truth, the only imitations of it, which 
appear in the whole work are, “ J’étudiais la 
guerre, non sur le papier, mais sur le ter- 
tain :"—“ Mon trone ne brillait que de l’éciat 
des armes :”—“ L’armée s’etait formée a 
l’ecole de la guerre; elle avait appris 4 se 
battre, et 4 souffrir:”—and when he beat 
the Austrians, “ Les Autrichiens recurent 
la loi :” &c.—* Ce jour a été le plus beau de 
ma vie ; car il a été un des plus beaux pour 
la France.” 

Having said thus much of manner, we 
must pass to matter, which is equally poorand 
unsatisfactory. The manuscrit does not put 
us in possession of one new fact, or of one 
ingenious excuse for those stains on his 
reputation, which the hand of time will never 
efface ; nor does it attempt to awaken our 
sympathies by any reasoning respecting the 
injustice of that imprisenment of which he 
complains; it unveils no secret treaty, no 
private correspondence with crowned heads, 
no flagrant breach of promise. 

The work begins very properly, by giving 
no account of Buonaparte’s family. This, 
though we doubt whether the supposed au- 
thor would not have had this matter glossed 
or slurred over, was politic enough; but a 
great inconsistence follows shortly after: 
“ ma naissance me destinait au service.” 
Now, we do not at all see why his birth 
should have made it absolutely necessary 
that he should become a military man: he 
was not of such consequence to disdain any 
ae Cage ies and he might have been as pro- 

ably destined for the law as any thing else. 
The truth is, that he was a protégé of the 
Governor of Corsica, and educated at the ex- 
pense of government, in an Ecole Militaire. 
After this,.we have a tame account of the 
state of France, and the want of organization 
in the army. 





The marriage of Madame Beauharnais is 
got over with the same anxious rapidity as 
his birth and parentage, although it is afier- 
wards acknowledged that, if ever he had 
“ des momens heureux dans sa vie,” Josephine 
was the cause. This we do not beleive would 
be the language of a man who wishes to 
inspire pity for his separation from Marie 
Louise, and to whom this connection, and all 
claim which it might give him to her affec- 
tion, or to any conjugal rights, are of the ut- 
most importance. 

Further advanced in the work, we learn 
that, for want of something better to do, he 
meditated a descent on England, but “ je 
n’ai jamais pensé 4 le réaliser: car il aurait 
échoué.” It is not given us as a well digested 
bold plan, nor eveu as a powerful diversion, 
but as a pitiful diversion or amusement for 
himself! 

The manuscript then travels rapidly and 
without any information in it, to the projects 
of Pichegru which Buonaparte is made to 
state that he valued very little, yet took 
measures against. “ Pichegru (he adds) fut 
étranglé dans son lit; on ne manqua pas de 
dire que c’était par mes ordres.” This we 
have to take without a remark. Next he 
proceeds to treat Moreau with improbable 
and indecorous contempt, adding that his 
friends would have immortalized him had 
he been executed.— Ils en auraient fait un 
héros, s'il avait péri,” which is no bad hint 
respecting himself, and could not have es- 
caped his notice had he written /e manuscrit. 

In the same cursory manner he travels 
over his usurpation of Italy, Spain, Holland 
et cetera, regretting often his sparing his 
enemies; and he concludes his work by con- 
fessing all his faults with the candor and sim- 
plicity of an inexperienced scholar ; but adds 
that he thought the Kings whom he had 
conquered would have behaved more hand- 
somely to one who surrendered only to save 
France. “ Prisonnier sur un autre hémis- 
phere, je p’ai plus a défendre que Ja réputa- 
tion que Vhistoire me prépare. Elle dira 
, homme pour qui tout un peuple s'est 

évoué, ne devait pas éue si dépourvu de 
mérite que ses contemporains le prétendent.” 
This conclusion is pretty enough, but, as no- 
thing satisfactory has been attempted in de- 
fence of his reputation, it loses all its effect. 

The existence of the imposture requires no 
further comment, and it remains only to 
determine from what hand, and with what 
intention it found its way into this country— 
Those who attribute it to Napoleon’s adhe- 
rents at St. Helena, or even in France, must 
be in an error; for had that been the case, 
the work would have been written with some 
degree of care, and with some portion of 
ability. 

Had it proceeded from Madame de Stael or 
any of her friends, the purity of its language 
had been preserved, and a very different 
spirit would have breathed through the whole 
of the work. ; 

The idea of its emanating from a certain 
learned secretary, mentioned by a well known 
partisan in a monthly journal, is fallacious 
beyond expression. It is decidedly not of 
British manufacture; and had that gentle- 
man set his wifs to such a composition, we 
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should have looked for more plausibility, 
some close argument, a few flamens of rhe- 
toric, and a higher finish than it possesses. 

The work is serviceable to neither cause, 
nor does it appear to be published bya person 
possessing the court secrets of Buonaparte’s 
reign, nur even by one who has watched, 
with any degree of judgment, the campaigns 
and events of the last few vears of the war. 
Its languid style and pitiful attempt at creat- 
ing an interest for the exile (if such attempt 
be not a ruse) bespeak no decided partisan of 
either cause, no able politician of any coun- 
try. Itis probably written by some Freneh- 
man expatriated on the continent for adhe- 
rence to no party, or by some emigrant who is 
discontented with the want of taste in his 
present majesty Louis-le-desiré in not provid- 
ing for him at home, and who therefore 
resides in London. It is not dictated with 
any violent party spirit, or with the view of 
raising a reputation of any kind, but merely 
for the purpuse of raising the wind ! 





Description of the Character, Manners, and 
Customs of the People of India, and of their 
Institutions, civil und religious. By the Aspe 
J. A, Dupors, Missionary in the Mysore. 4to. 


We have seldom met with a more valuable or 
instructive work than the volume now before 
us. The author, during his residence among 
the natives, as a Missionary, followed the max- 
im of St. Paul, of being ‘“‘ all things to all 
men,” aud thus, by humouring their customs, 
adopting their costume, and seemingly re- 
specting their prejudices, became faaniliar with 
their various tribes, and acquired that initiation 
into their several modes of life, which has ena- 
bled him to give more information on that inter 
esting subject, than any former writer. 

The work is translated from the French MS, 
and published under the auspices of the Court 
of Directors, for the express purpose of ena- 
bling sach of our countrymen as reside in India, 
to become better acquainted with the habits 
aud nianners of the people, than, from imper- 
fect information, they have hitherto been. It 
would appear, that thongh we are not always 
anxions enough to conciliate them, when we 
know how, we still more often offend and dis- 
gust them, in cases where we should have no 
objection to humour their peculiarities, were 
we conscious that these existed. 

Tn truth, no means should be omitted, of 
securing the hold we have of that country; 
since we are decidedly convinced, that it is now 
the object of envy, and will hereafter be the 
object of attack, whenever the continental 
powers, at presept paralysed by the late war, 
shall feel their nerves sudicientiy strengthened, 
and their plans sufficiently ripe, for a new ca- 
reer of conquest and desolation. If there be 
found little gratitude in individuals, the grati- 
tude of nations is still more rare ; nay, the very 
Consciousness that England has already been 
able to save Europe from universal despetism, 
has, we are too well persuaded, excited a feel- 
ing among those powers, that she, who has pro- 
tected them because she found it her interest; 
would also subvert or injure them, should she 
ever find it her convenience. They judge of 
her ability by what she has herself done, and 
they judge of her inclination, by what they 
would themselves do, under similar circum. 
stances. Asia, not Europe, will probably be 
the next great seat of struggle ; Russia, not 
France, will be the power, whose arms and 


whose intrigues we shall have the greatest 
cause to dread. 

This work sufficiently refutes the silly asser- 
tion of the Edinburgh Review, that the nations 
of India are an innocent and inoffensive race. 
A more odious and disgusting detail of private 
crimes and national abominations, were never 
exhibited in print, than these pages present to 
our perusal. They likewise clearly disprove 
another gross doctzine to be found in that 
Review—namely, that it is useless and injuri- 
ous to send any Missionaries amongst them. 
And yef, we find, that conversions are not un- 
common, and that many of their more enlight- 
ened natives see, and confess, and ridicule the 
absurdities of their own religious tenets. To set 
about converting a people, divided into casts, 
might, indeed, prove an hopeless undertaking, 
were there no place of refuge for the excom- 
municated ; but where there is a government 
who have it in their power, to receive, pro- 
tect, and exalt them beyond their former situa- 
tions, the greater danger appears to be, that 
the needy or the ambitious would affect a con- 
version which they never felt, and apostatise 
upon speculation. 

We have room only for one short extract, on 
the odious custom of burning wives upon the 
funeral piles of their husbands. It is taken 
from the Bharata, a work of great authority 
among the Hindus. 

‘* Pandee, the King, retired, with his two 
wives, into the forest, to pursue a course of pe- 
nitence. He had also entered into a solemn 
vow, under the curse of instant death, that he 
should hold no commerce with either of them. 


The youngest was extremely beautiful, and 
her charms were so powerful as to overcome the 
terrors of perdition. For a long time she re- 
sisted his solicitations, and reasoned with him 
on the danger of yielding to them, for she was 
unwilling to incur the imputation of being the 
cause of his death. But all was in vain, her 
refusal only serving to increase the violence of 
his passion. He was at length driven to the 
gratification of it, and immediately the curse 
fell upon him with full effect. Being now dead, 
a question arose, which of the two wives ought 
to follow him to the funeral pile; and a sharp 
altercation took place between them for the 
preference, An assembly of Brahmans was 
held to decide the dispute; when the elder of 
the two wives insisted that her rank, as his ori- 
ginal consort, gave her a precedence above any 
posterior one, and farther observed, that her 
competitor had several young children whose 
education absolutely required the prolongation 
of her life. 

The second wife then addressed the assembly, 
admitting the superior rank of her opponent, 
but insisting that, as she was the immediate in- 
strument of their husband’s death, and the fatal 
cause which brought down the malediction upon 
him, that she alone ought to endure its conse- 
quences. And as to the bringing up of the chil- 
dren, quoth she, turning tenderly towards her 
rival, are they not yours as well as mine? Be- 
sides, what sort of education could they expect 
from a young inexperienced girllike me? Believe 
me it will better suit with your gravity and 
years. 

In the Bharata, the debate is carried on to 
much greater length, but it will be sufficient to 
relate that, notwithstanding the eloquence of 
the younger lady, the court gave the preference 
to the other, and ‘ admitted her,’ says the au- 
thor, ‘ to the distinguished honour of being 
consumed alive with the body of her husband.’” 
pPp- 239, 240. 











Illustrations of the Literary History of the 
Eighteenth Century: consisting of Authentic 
Memoirs and Original Letters. of eminent per- 
sons: and intended as a sequel to the Literary 
Anecdotes. By Joun Nicuous, F.S. A, 2 
vols. 8vo. 

Our readers are too well acquainted with this 
Nestor of the British press to need any obser- 
vations in this place upon the benefits which 
literature in general, and local history in parti- 
cular, have obtained from his labours and inge. 
nuity. To the nine volumes of Literary Anee- 
dotes already before the public, and which m 
be considered as an apparatus to a work muc 
wanted, but very difficult of execution, namely, 
a Chronological and Critical Survey of the Rise 
and Progress of Learning in England, these Il- 
lustrations form an estimable supplement, and 
we are glad to find that they are to be followed 
by a Memoir of Dr. Robert Sumner, of Harrow, 
with Anecdotes of his Contemporaries, from 
the pen of Dr. Samuel Parr. 

The present volumes contain Memoirs of Mr. 
Daniel Wray, deputy teller of the Exchequer, 
&c., written by the late Mr. Justice Hardinge, 
of whom a Biography accompanied by corres- 
pondence is promised in a future fasciculus, 
Mr. Wray was an eccentric character, but an 
elegant scholar and a very worthy man. He 
was the intimate friend of the family of Lord 
Hardwicke, and had some concern in the famed 
Athenian Letters. 

Some of his poems are here inserted, and ex- 
tracts of his epistolary correspondence, which 
evince the man of genius, observation, and the 
humonrist. The Memoir of Mr. Wray, which 
is highly amusing, is illustrated by a character- 
istic portrait, in his dress as Master of Arts at 
Cambridge, and another in profile, whole 
length, from a sketch taken by his wife, whe 
was a very ingenious woman, and survived hin’ 
twenty years, he dying in 1783 at the age of 82,’ 
and Mrs, Wray in 1803 at that of 78. ‘The life 
of this singular person is followed by one of the 
best pieces of auto-biography we ever réad, 
It is the Memoir of the family of William. Wol- 
laston, drawn up by that profound scholar and 
divine, the author of “ The Religion of Nature 
delineated.” He is here, however, strangely de- 
nominated a gentleman, though his own narra- 
tive speaks of his being in orders, and officiating 
as such at Birmingham and elsewhere. ‘The 
next article Consists of ‘‘ Anecdotes of Charles 
George Deering, M. D.;’ author of the His- 
tory of Nottingham, written by himself as a de- 
fence of his professional character aud origin, 
from some illiberal accusations. This account 
is succeeded by Memoirs of John Smith, Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer in Scotland, with a 
portrait ; after which we have a very copions 
narrative, elucidated by a most extensive cor- 
respondence of Dr. Richard Richardson, of 
North Bierley in Yorkshire. Dr. Richardson, 
who was an excellent naturalist and antiquary, 
appears to have been the Mecenas of his time, 
being a most liberal encourager of men of learn- 
ing and science, in furthering their studies, sub- 
scribing to their works, and assisting them by 
his advice. The letters to and from this worthy 
person are uncommonly interesting. 

This Memoir is followed by two of less con- 
sequence, one of Dr. Talbot, Bishop of Dur- 
ham, and the other of William Hutchinson, the 
superficial historian of that city and county. 

Nery other biographical sketches make u 
the first volume, but the only one that is enhi- 
vened with original anecdote, is that of Dr. 
Sneyd Davies, written by Mr. George Hard- 
inge. Among the miscellaneous letters that 
deserve particular notice, isa very whimsical 
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one by the late Sir Join Dalrymple to the late 
Admiral Dalrymple, and which the reader 
would almost imagine had formed the very out- 
line of Mr. Beresford’s extravaganza on the 
“ Miseries of Human Life.” 

The second volnme is chiefly made up of 
amie letters of Bishop Warburton and Dr. 
Stukeley, in which are numerous incidents il- 
lustrative of the history of Literature. We are 

to confess however, that the character of 
the learued prelate does not rise in our estima- 
tion by the correspondence now for the first 
time sent into the world. It is curious to see 
how arrogance and sycophancy can assimilate 
du the same mind, and with what readiness the 
domineering despot in literature can truckle 
to the lowest arts for the purpose of procuring 
assistance and admiration. Warburton, while 
he was treating the first men of the age with 
contempt, courted Stukeley and Birch with 
adulation, and behind their backs abused them 
both as mere empty pretenders to letters. Much 
entertainment and information, however, may 
be gathered from these letters, and we hope 
that the venerable editor may soon discharge 
his promise of giving another supply from his 
ample store-house of intellectual treasures. 














RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 

Adventures of Captain Golownin of the 
Russian Navy, during his imprisonment 
among the Japanese in the years 1811, 12, 
and 13, with remarks on the kingdom and 
imhabitants of Japan, and an Appendix by 
Captain Rikord. Part I. with one copper- 
plate and a map. 

As the north eastern parts of Asia are 
among the countries least known to the Eu- 
ropeans, every contribution tending to extend 
our acquaintance with those countries and 
their inhabitants, must be received with 
thanks by all those who take an interest in 
| this branch of knowledge. Such a welcome 
contribution is offered us by the present 
work in respect to the kingdom of Japan, of 
which in particular we know so little. The 
author, Captain Golownin, was ordered by 
his government to examine the Southern 
» Karile Islands, which partly belong to Rus- 
F sia, but some of which are occupied by the 
| Japanese. He sailed in the beginning of 
| 1811 with the Russian sloop of war, the 
Diana, towards those parts, and was on the 
| 17th of June off the island of Ituvup, which 
had just been occupied by the Japanese, 
though Captain Golownin believed that it 
| wa&s inhabited by the Kuriles. Captain G. 
had here a conference with the Japanese 
/ commander, who inquired with what view 
the Russian ship appeared here, complaining 
at the same time, that, some years before, 
' Russian vessels had twice surprised Japa- 
| nese villages, and bad carried off, or burnt 
' what they contained, without sparing the 
houses, temples, or provisions. As the rice, 
which is their chief and almost only fuod, 
was brought to the island from Japan, and 
_ as the one attack was made late in the au- 
_ tumn, when their ships could not go to sea 
| to fetch a fresh supply for the winter, and 
_ the second in the spring before the ships 
_ with an had arrived, and as besides 

their houses were burnt, the Japanese had 


» sufiered severely from cold and hunger, to 
_ which a great many of them had fallen a 
- sacrifice. This was done by Lieutenant 
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Chwostow with some of the Company’s 
ships, but not by order of the Russian Go- 
vernment, and the Japanese were therefore 
naturally uneasy at the arrival of a new ship. 
However they did net here commit any hos- 
tilities towards the Russians. 


On the 4th of July Captain G. reached 
the straits between Matsmai and Kunaschir 
(another island) and entered the harbour of 
the latter. Here the ship as it approached 
was fired upon from the fort; whence Cap- 
tain G. concluded that they had not sent 
from the island of Iturup, as they had pro- 
mised, a report to Kunaschir of the friendly 
view of the Russians. He describes the fort 
as hung all round with cloth, striped white 
and black, or dark blue, so that neither 
walls nor pallisades were to be seen. In 
some places boards were hung out, on which 
round port-holes were painted, but so 
coarsely that even at a distance, they could 
not well be mistaken tor real batteries. The 
house of the Governor was distinguished by 
numerous flags and weather-cocks. Captain 
G. considered it to be his duty, as an officer 
of the Emperor’s, to convince the Japanese, 
if possible, that the Russian Government 
had no share in the hostilities committed by 
Chwostow’s ships, and that it had always 
been the wish of His Imperial Majesty to 
form friendly connexions and commercial 
arrangements with the kingdom of Japan. 
With this view he went on shore, and had 
several conferences with the commandant, 
but could not entirely convince him of the 
friendly disposition of his Government, or 
of his own peaceable intentions. He was 
therefore made prisoner, together with 
Messrs. Chlebnikow, Moor, and some sail- 
ors who accompanied him, and pinioned and 
bound in the harshest manner, which put 
them all to the severest pain. In this situ- 
ation, they were obliged to proceed, for the 
most part on foot, to Chakodade, the capital 
town of the island. The author remarks, 
however, that the Japanese had bound them 
so tightly only out of precaution, and in 
other respects treated them with the greatest 
humanity, and did not shew any signs of re- 
venge. Some of them even shewed very 
affecting marks of ‘interest in their situation. 
Indeed, his whole account in general by no 
means represents the Japanese as a rude, 
harsh, unpolished people: their character is, 
on the contrary, affable and gentle, though 
in all they do, a high degree of cunning and 
subtlety, and uncommon cautiousness and 
prudence are displayed. 

The account of the conveyance of the Rus- 
sians to Chakodade, as well as their impri- 
sonment there fills now the greatest part of 
the book, and is perhaps described too much 
at length for the expectation of the reader, 
who had reckonéd on more diversity of en- 
tertainment by the descriptions of the man- 
ners of the people, and of the face of the 
country, thoughin the notes that accompany 
the narrative, a number of highly interesting 
traits of the character of the people are very 
strikingly and agreeably pourtrayed. Thus 
(page 87) the author relates the following 
instance, of the goodness of the Japanese na- 
tional character, which has been mentioned 
above, “ On the 13th of July we halted near 








a little village to breakfast. A very vene- 
rable looking old man asked permission of 
our guards to treat us with a breakfast and 
with sagi (a kind of brandy). This was 
granted, and the old man stood the whole 
time by the boats to see that we were pro- 
perly served. The expression of his counte- 
nance plainly shewed that he sincerely pitied 
us. This proof of good-nature and sympathy 
in a perfect stranger greatly affected and re- 
joiced us.” Another time, a man whom the 
author had never seen before, gave him two 
little sweet cakes through the bars of the 
cage in which he was confined, and made 
him a sign to eat them quickly that nobody 
might see him, because otherwise he might 
suffer for it. Captain G. had an aversion to 
all food, but not to mortify the man, he eat 
the cakes with some difficulty ; on which the 
stranger left him with a cheerful counte- 
nance, and promised to supply him with 
them in future. The author was not a little 
surprised that a man whose appearance indi- 
cated that he belonged to the lowest class, 
should possess so much goodness of heart, 
and resolve, even with risk to himself to give 
some relief to an unfortunate stranger. 

One of the most interesting parts of the 
narrative is the flight which the author and 
his companions, Moor excepted, undertook 
from the prison of Chakodade, because he 
was convinced that the Japanese would keep 
him for ever in prison, or at least never allow 
him to return to his country. The difficulties 
and fatigues which the fugitives had to en- 
dure were dreadful. Their flight did not 
succeed. They were overtaken and again 
imprisoned, Yet here again the mild cha- 
racter of the Japanese shewed itself: they 
neither made them suffer the smallest pe- 
nalty for their attempt, nor exulted over its 
ill success. Another very interesting part 
of the narrative is the description of the 
state into which the unfortunate Moor fell; 
because he had abandoned his companions, 
and as it were wholly given himself up to 
the Japanese, which afterwards caused 
him to be tormented by the most terrible re- 
morse, till at length his intellects became 
wholly deranged, and after his own and his 
companions’ release, he slit himself. Cap- 
tain G. describes him as an officer of un- 
common merit. Besides his professional 
acquirements, he knew several languages, 
and had great skill in drawing. He loved 
the service, was zealous and indefatigable in 
his duties, and in society a very entertaining 
companion. The frontispiece is the portrait 
of the Japanese Governor of Matsmai, named 
Takakai-Kachi, with the following sentence 
under it, taken from his farewell letter to 
Captain G. which would do honour to any 
European—“ Every country has its own cus- 
toms, but truly good actions are every where 
respected as such.” The map represents the 
Kurile Islands, and the course of the Diana 
in those seas. 








POETRY. 
THE HIGHLANDER’S RETURN. 
1 


Rise, rise, thou fair star! from thy home in the wave, 
And enlighten the path of the gentle and brave ; 

From the mountain’s wild summit, and heath-cover’d fell, 
Oh, rise! and each phantom, each danger expel! 
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2. 
Oh, rise! the return of the Heroes to hail ; 
For hark! the glad summons is borne on the gale; 
The pibrech’s loud triumph sownds sweet from afar, 
Aud the bugle’s clear echo’s return'd by the soar. 
$. 


As soft o'er the mountain are pour’d thy pure rays, 
Gay waves the lov’d tartan, the light plumage plays, 
Oh! await not their march, down the wild rocky dell, 
Ere the eye of true love on its lov'd one may dwell ! 


4. 
Oh! Star of the North !--where thy bright beams are 


Spread, 
Thy Chieftains thy Sons to the battle have led; 
But ne'er did thy rays shew the field of their shame, 
For bright and unfading, like thee, glows their fame. 
MARY ROLLS, 
Dunchurch, April 1, 1817. 


SONG. 


1. 
Ob! turn again that bonny brow, 
An’ ance mair raise that azure e'e, 
An’ smile thou dew-ripe rosy mou’, 
An’ cheer the heart sae true to thee! 
2. 


\ Lang shall that smile’s saft dimply play, 
That tender gleam o’ tearful light, 
Cheer the hot march in sultry day, 
Or ‘guile the watch ia wintry night. 


3. 
Tho’ far the faithful Soldier roam, 
And mickle paiv, and hardship dree ; 
His inmost soul shall live—their home, 
His heart of hearts, their mirror be. 
MARY ROLLS. 
Dunchurch, April 1, 1817. 


The following Lines by M. Arnaud, the Au- 
thor of Germanicus, are written on the subject 


of his Exile. 

ALLEGORIE. 
“ De ta tige détachée 
Pauvre feuille désséchée 
Od vas-ta ’—Je n’en sais rien ; 
L’orage a brisé le chéne 
Qui seul était mon soutiea : 
De son inconstante haleine 
Le zéphir ou laquilon, 
Depuis ce jour, me proméne 
De la forét 4 la plaine, 
De la montagne au vallon; 
Je vais od le vent me mene 
Sans résister, ni crier ; 
Je vais od va toute chose, 
Ou va la feuille de rose 
Et la feuille de laurier. 








FINE ARTS. 


PAINTING. 

Discouragement of Historical Painting. 

From the observation that “ great occasions 
create great men,” having been so frequently 
used, we are apt to overlook the important 
truth which it implies, that extraordinary 
powers of mind, through wantof opportunity, 
frequently live and die unknown, without 
benefit to the possessor or the world. We 
need not quote Gray’s beautiful lines, here, 
as an illustration. The observation repeated 
above, means no more than a particular di- 
rection given to the genius of a nation, or a 
favourable disposition in the people, to honor 
and cultivate some particular quality of mind, 
or more generally, the arts of Peace or War. 
This favourable disposition operates upon 
the human genius, as a genial climate and 
season upon the vegetable world. The mili- 
tary direction given by Charles the fifth to 
Spain, and by Charles XI. to Sweden, called 
forth the martial spirit of their respective na- 
ions, and produced their puissant armies 
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and renowned commanders. In the “ golden 
days” of Leo, that munificent Pontiff created 
a favourable disposition for the fine arts, by 
which he raised painting, sculpture, and ar- 
chitecture in Italy, to their highest point of 
excellence since their revival. In and, 
King Charles the Second, until the civil 
wars; and in France, Louis the ‘Fourteenth 
also, gave a public direction to their respec- 
tive people, in favour of the Fine Arts. They 
did not attain their object, by invidiously 
extolling, as some of our English writers do, the 
genius of preceding ages and decrying their 
own, On the contrary, they set off the merits 
of the illustrious Dead, to excite a generous 
emulation in the Living. In absolute govern- 
ments, the genius, manners and morals of 
the public, take their tone from the court. 
But in free countries, the Sovereign has less 
power over the public mind ; and the direc- 
tion of the nation to any essential improve- 
ment, becomes a common duty. We may 
presume, therefore, that every British sub- 
ect who possessés an influence on society, 
is bound to promote a public disposition in 
favour of any fiberal art or science, in which 
we are inferior to other countries, not from 
any want of British genius, but want of en- 
couragement alone. If the contrary were 
nota too common practice, with many perio- 
dical Writers and affected Connoisseurs, these 
observations would be wholly unnecessary, 
and their anxious gravity unseemly. But 
the spirit of anti-contemporarianism and the 
prejudices, which have hitherto prevented 
the encouragement and cultivation of Histo- 
rical Painting in this couatry, have rendered 
that profession an unprofitable, or rather a 
desperate, field of adventure; and we con- 
ceive that the generous efforts of every per- 
son of true taste and real lover of the Fine 
Arts, are necessary to create a popular direc- 
tion in its favour. 

Few have courage to struggle against the 
adverse temper of their own time ; or to toil 
in pursuit of any excellence, which is not of 
immediate account in the market ; and, as 
the choice of this high department of paint- 
ing for a profession, is a hazard of solid pros- 
pects for a precarious and barren chance of 
fame, the attempt is considered, by those 
who pique themselves on pepe prudence, 
as an indication of folly, or of an enthusiasm 
not far removed from insanity. Thus, to 
the dread of unsuccessful study, or unpatro- 
nised proficiency, is added the bitterer pros- 

ect ofcontempt. To excite a warm feeling, 
ia behalf of those who have the courage to 
risk those evils, it is our duty to state some 
details. To a young man of wealthy cofinec- 
tions, or one who possesses an independent 
support, these discouragements are sufficient- 
ly appalling, but the names of Andrea Car- 
tagno, Andrea del Sarto, Polidoro Caldara, 
Tintoretto, the Carracci, Claude Lorraine, 
and a number of other old masters, are memo- 
rials that genius is often born in very humble 
life. Gainsborough, Romney and Opie, in 
our own time, are additional instances of this 
circumstance. To a young man thus si- 


tuated, the means of study, not to mention 
the mere implements for immediate practice, 
are expensive, and not easily compassed. 
Casts from the antique ; anatomical studies 









and lectures; treatises on perspective, archi- 
tecture, and all the sciences essential to his 
rofession ; rare. prints from the ancient 
sso relievos and statues, and from the 
paintings and designs of the old masters, are 
the food of his mind. They are his library 
and cannot be had easily. An historical pie- 
ture of 10 or 12 feet high, by 15 or 20 widey 
requires a painting-room sufficiently large | 
and well-lighted to enable the artist to judge 
of his effect at a due distance. Then comes 
the heavy expence for living models, without 
which nothing can be accomplished. These 
details are not very brilliant, but they are 
very true; and the worst of it is they have | 
been rarely glanced at to the public, and 
therefore are not taken into consideration, 
But, when they are fairly brought into views 
all men may form some judgment of the high 
tone, to which a young artist, who has not 
wealthy connections, must brace up his 
mind before he can venture on am historicah 
composition of many groups, on the scale of 
nature. Such a picture, properly digested in all 
its parts, comprehends so great a variety of 
studies, that it must occupy, even with close 
application, perhaps a period of two years. 
Few, very few indeed can imagine how these 
two years pass over. The purchase of mere 
materials often compels a young artist, de> 
pendent on his pencil, to a painful abridg- 
ment of the comforts and often of the neces- 
saries of life. Among his sufferings and 
privations, he has to endure threadbare ap- 
parel, stinted meals, debts incurred even 
with a most rigid system of economy, clamo- 
rous duns, low spirits, and nervous relaxation, 
the consequence of intense study and the 
want of pure air and exercise. After a day of 
incessant toil, how often does he retire sup- | 
perless to a sleepless bed! for there the 
whirl of thought continues, even after night 
has obliged him to lay down his pencil. The 
work of invention proceeds on his pillow. 
The forms of grace, beauty and sublimity ; | 
the breathing burning images of passion | 
throng around him; and show more bright 
and lovely in the sun-beams of his fancy, 
from the loneliness of the hour and darkness 
of the season. How often are those visions 
of hope and glory succeeded by the melan- 
choly and foreboding phantoms of poverty, 
and professional failure | and how often from 
a short and unquiet slumber, does he start, 
with the dawn to resume his labours and | 
pour upon his canvass the replenishings of | 
thought, obtained by his midnight musings! 
We mention these things because we have , 
had examples of this noble endurance under 
our eye. It is not comet that the young 
painter does not sink under this heavy pres- 
sure. He may not escape the sad alterna- 
tions of mind, which are inseparable from a 
state of dependence between success and 
failure, oblivion and immortality. His spirits, 
from the over-wrought weariness of his phy- 
sical powers, may partake in the relaxation of | 
his body; and droop, at times, into lassitude 
and despondence. In these pauses, the 
world and all its afflicting realities may over- | 
whelm his flagging fancy ; but, unless he rises | 
speedily, and with redoubled vigour; unless, 
like a struggling mariner cast upon the un- 
fathomable ocean, he still strikes out; he 
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sinks, and forgetfulness closes over him for 
ever: He must possess an elevation of mind 
commensurate with the elevation of his 
object: a spirit rising with the magnitude of 
his obstacles ; and an eye, like that of a pri- 
mitive martyr, covstantly fixed upon the 
crown of glory, which is the ultimate reward 
of successful genius. The young painter, 
who unites with this honourable ambition of 
excellence, the love of truth, a disdain of 
cabals and covert practices, kindness of 
heart, modesty of demeanour, and candour 
to his competitors, can never deem himself 
poor. Yet, although supported by the con- 
scious pussession of a treasure, which mo- 
narchs cannot bestow nor riches purchase ; 
he may indeed, unless patronised, he must 
sink under the pressure of poverty, through 
the want of means to run his race of honour. 
But he who does not, like a mother clinging 
to her wailing infant which she fears to luse, 
set a prouder value upon his art, for the 
sufferings to which it exposes him, has not 
the ‘true call, the divine inspiration; and is 
not likely, if patronised, to turn that patro- 
Mage to the advancement of his art, but to 
his personal aay en gar Milton, who 
wrote his Paradise Lost, under the evils of 
blindness and the disfavor of the age, in his 
Lycidas, early described this spirit of intellec- 
tual enterprize. 

Fame is the spur, that the clear spirit doth raise, 

(That last infirmity of noble minds) 

To scorn delights atid live laborious days. 

When the whole of these difficulties and 
the high tone of mind necessary to cope 
with them, are taken into consideration, we 
hope we may contribute to excite a public 
disposition, in behalf of historical painting in 
thiscountry. At present, the small share of 
patronage afforded to this high department 
othe Fine Arts, if patronage it can be called, 
is so very confined, as to threaten its utter 
discouragement and extinction. 























































ON THE SUBJECT OF THE INTENDED NATIONAL 
MONUMENTS. 

|. London, April 5, 1817.—Public notifica- 
) tion having been given, that designs for the 
' national monuments in commemoration of 
the victories of Waterloo and Trafalgar are to 
be delivered in on the 0th inst. the attention 
of the public may now very properly be 
called to a matter of so much general inte- 
rest and importance. Parliament has hither- 
to done no more than vote two separate 
monuments: a decision, however, which may 
) ultimately be revised, if it should be found 
| that, by such an arrangement, there might 
be any danger of creating a source of jealousy 
P between the two branches of service: and 
| that the whole of the funds, if united for one 
| monument, would produce a far more suit- 
| able display of national gratitude: but Par- 
» liament has prescribed no particular form to 
| be adopted; nor, excepting the exclusion 
) from Londun, which the smoke and the un- 
wightly masses of brick seem to require, is 
/ any restraint imposed upon the choice of 
' situation. 

|. 4p regard to the monuments now to be 
| eyected, whether separate, or united in one, 
can be no doubt of its being the uni- 
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versal feeling, that the object should be ac- 
complished on a scale, and in a perfection, 
becoming the gratitude of a country standing 
as high in power and in civilization as Great 
Britain does; and that, far from sacrificing 
good taste for magnitude, the work should be 
so executed as most effectually to benefit and 
to improve those arts which are capable of 
being employed in the execution of it. If 
these impressions are at all correct, the public 
will view, with particular interest, a plan 


which is earnestly recommended to their no- 


tice, by a person who literally did not know 
the author of it by name, before he acciden- 
tally saw the model. It consists in an 
exact representation of the Parthenon of the 
Acropolis of Athens, to be erected on a plat- 
form moderately raised upon Primrose-hill. 

This temple was the taste of the pure stage 
of Athens; the production of the very ablest 
artists the world ever saw, acting under the 
“ose a of the most accomplished patrons. 

t is admitted, beyond all dispute, to be the 
perfection of Greek architecture: and now 
that a large proportion of the original sculp- 
ture belonging to it is deposited in the British 
Museum, it is equally beyond all cavil, that 
these ornaments of the temple are of the 
highest scale of excellence, and executed on 
principles so satisfactory, and so obvious to a 
sound and free exercise of judgment, as to 
leave no doubt of their becoming the ground- 
work of infinite proficiency in sculpture, 
whenever the talents in the country shall be 
adequately called forth. 

An exact copy, therefore, of this structure 
would present, in respect to architecture, the 
incalculable advantage of exhibiting, in all 
its details, and in its most imposing and 
most beautiful effect, that which has hitherto 
been considered as the master-piece of that 
science. 

The introduction of Sculpture by appro- 
priate representations, into as much as ma’ 
be, at first, wished of the capacious pedi- 
ments, the 90 metopes, the 450 feet of frieze, 
now that we are in possession of many of the 
stupendous productions which Phidias and 
his school adapted to those identical situa- 
tions, would give a direction and open a field 
to the progress of sculpture, such as nothing 
else could possibly equal : and the interior of 
the temple, extending in the whole to 400 
feet of wall 50 feet high, and susceptible of 
the most favourable light, would furnish an 
equally unbounded scope for the genius of 
historical painting in immortalizing the 
glories of the nation. 

The substructure, of 400 feet square by 15 
feet in height, is intended for receiving the 
remains of departed heroes or departed 
friends, and such monuments as gratitude or 
affection may wish to raise there. 

In ss this monument would surpass 
any thing that exists. It would employ and 
improve the fine arts far beyond what any 
other conceivable means could lead to expect. 
Itis amply capable of fulfilling the immediate 
intention of Parliament, by the most striking 
and the most intelligible representation, not 
only of the great events which are the occa- 
sion of it, but also of the individual traits of 





‘ The author is Mr. Robertson, miniature-painter, 33, 
Gerrard-strect, Soho, wi.ere the model is. 
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heroism, &c. which were displayed: and.still 
to afford a suitable opportunity for comme. 
morating, with becoming dignity, the Sove- 
reign of the country, whose councils have 
led to so glorious a consummation, and sup- 
rted and restored the liberties of the world. 
t would equally admit of celebrating the 
distinguished Statesmen of our day: and 
while it presented the noblest testimonial of 
the nation’s gratitude to her heroes and de- 
liverers, it would prove the most animating 
incentive to future eminence; and hold out 
that most fascinating prospect of being as- 
sociated with such men in their claims on 
public admiration. 

It is one very valuable recommendation of 
this plan, that the architecture of the temple 
alone would present an entire monument: 
that thus much could be erected probably in 
little more than in one year, and at an ex- 
pense not supposed to exceed, at the utmost, 
150,000]., a very large proportion of which 
would go for manual labour, and of course 
among the lower classes of the community; 
while the sculpture and painting (every de- 
tail of which would previously be subjected 
to public exhibition, for the selection of the 
designs and the benefit of the competitors) 
would furnish occupation to a very great 
number of artists, and yet occasion only a 
progressive expenditure. 





EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 


AT THE SOCIETY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES AND 
COMMERCE. 


We were much gratified on seeing the exhibi- 
tion of drawings and pictures at the rooms be- 
longing to the Society of Arts, manufactures and 
commerce; and on comparing the present with 
the former exhibitions, we perceived a manifest 
improvement in the candidates, and a desire 
on the part of the society to reward merit in 
every shape and wherever it was to be found. In 
a numerous exhibition like the present, it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, ina concise 
account to give a clear idea of the different 
works of art sabmitted to the society. In 
landscape, in portrait, and in historical compo- 
sition, there are specimens that would do honour 
to any exhibition. 

There are some very creditable performances 
in architecture and engraving. ‘There are also 
some very excellent models and chalk-drawings 
which have originated from the bounties held 
out by the society, and prove in an eminent 
degree, the value of that institution to the pub- 
lic in calling forth the latent sparks of genius 
by rewarding with liberality and justice talent 
ef every species and under every form. Although 
we do not wish to appear invidious by com- 
parison or to elevate one to the discouragement 
of another, yet we cannot avoid noticing one or 
two pictures which appeared to possess peculiar 
merit, and which seemed to arrest the attention 
of the company in a remarkable degree. The 
picture of Brutus and his sons is a very superior 
effort of art. The composition is excellent, 
and the drawing and general effect beyond what 
we expected to have seen in that class. The 
interior of Westminster Abbey is a drawing of 
much promise : the accuracy of the delineation, 
the truth of the colouring and the judicious light 
and shade carried us inte the very place. e 
portrait of Miss O'Neill is finished with great 
care and spirit, and the portrait of a gentleman 
by a young lady is as creditable to her talent as 
it is honourable to the society. 
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SCULPTURE. 
OPENING OF THE ROYAL MUSEUM OF FRANCE. 
The rooms of the Musée-royal des An- 
figues were lately thrown open to the Public. 
It would be difficult to imagine a more mag- 
nificent or better arranged collectiou of 


statues, bas-reliefs, busts and fragments of [ 


mosaics. The number of these works of art 
is at least one third more considerable than 
before the events of 1815. The great losses 
we have sustained are already repaired. 

The place which was before occupied by 
the Pythian Apollo, better known by the title 
of the Apollo-Belvidere, is now filled up by 
the Diana Chasseresse, the sublime beauty of 
which is no less celebrated in Europe. This 
fine statue formerly adorned the gallery of 
Versailles. The three bas-reliefs on the 
pedestal of this chef-d’ceuvre, which are 
evidently of great antiquity, are specimens 
of exquisite sculpture. 

Particular interest was excited by several 
new statues, or at least such as have not 
before been exhibited in Paris. Of the latter 
humber is the figure of Marsyas who, being 
overcome and suspended to a tree, awaits 
with terror his last punishment. It would 
be vain to look for ideal beauty in this figure, 
yet with respect to correctness of design, 
naiveté and finish of execution, it may be 
considered of the utmost value. 

In the salloon of the Cariatides great in- 
terest was manifested to gain a sight of a 
statue representing a clean and haggard old 
man. Though numerous sketches have been 
made from this statue yet we were never 
before made acquainted with the original. 
According to the learned conjectures of M. 
Visconti, itis intended torepresent an African 
Fisherman: other artists, however, who are 
inclined to give credit to ancient tradition, 
suppose it to be a portrait of Seneca. The 
figure is indeed standing in a vessel filled 
with water, and appears ready to undergo the 
fatal bleeding. ‘I'he eyes are of white mar- 
ble and form a singular contrast to the rest 
of the figure which is entirely black. The 
striking effect producéd by this upposition 
of colour, in no small degree accounts for 
the particular curiosity which this statue 
excites among the multitude. 

It would be impossible to notice even by 
their names, all the objects of this immense 
collection, which for extreme antiquity and 
remarkable beauty of style, equaliy call forth 
and rivet the attention of the spectator. 

An admirable Bacchus, which adorns the 
salloon of the seasons, is the first object 
which attracts notice; secondly two frag- 
ments of a head and a torso which are-mark- 
ed Inopus in the catalogue, and which are 


said to have been fuund among the ruins of 


Delos; and finally a superb figure of Venus 
(or Thetis, for the name is doubtful), which 
sometime ago stood in the Albani Gallery at 
Rome and which has been purchased by 
order of the King. 


There are besides an excellent groupe of 


the Cen/aur which is well worthy of giving 
a name to the salloon in which it is placed ; 
the Bacéhus of the salloon of Diana; the 
Marine Venus; the Lycian Apollo; the Dy- 
ing Gladiator ; a Cupid as Hercules (found 


at Gabio and most:delicatcly executed); the 
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famous Venus of Arles; a delightful figure of 
Polyhymnia, restored by Augustin Penna; 
the Colossal Melpomene, now admirably placed 
with regard to perspective, in a part of the 
salloon proportioned to its extreme elevation ; 
the two tombs discovered near Bourdeaux 
of which we have given an account in a 
former number]; finally the famous group of 
the Tiber, behind which is placed a large 
entablature, supported by dour figures of 
fawns, executed in the style of the Cariatides. 

Such however is the innumerable quantity 
of objects, which as it were dispute the 
honour of fixing attention, that there are 
doubtless among those we have omitted to 


mention, — bas-reliefs and statues, 
which, though less conspicuous, are no less 
deserving estimation. 


LITHOGRAPHY. 

Lithography, which is a new invention, is the 
art of tracing with ink or crayons upon stone, 
designs, from which impressions may be taken, 
without in the slightest degree diminishing their 
neatness or force. 

Thanks to poor Sennefelder, that wretched 
singer of the Munich Theatre, who in a happy 
moment made this important discovery ! Having 
fortunately but little business on his hands, he 
took a fancy to observe, at his leisure moments, 
the nature of calcareous stones and the proper- 
ties they possess not only of retaining traces 
made with ink, but likewise of transmitting 
them, in all their purity, to paper, by the means 
of impression. 

The principle being once discovered its exe- 
cution and perfection soon followed. It is not 
more than fifteen or sixteen years, since litho- 
graphy was discovered, and this art has already 
been applied in a thousand different ways. 
Every first invention is an abundant spring 
which is divided and sub-divided into a number 
of other inventions, the multiplicity of which is 
almost incalculable. The modest Sennefelder 
was unable to turn his discovery to any other 
advantage than that of founding at Munich a 
kind of manufactory in which sheets of music 
were printed from copies written on the stone 
with ink ; there were however soon erected in 
the same city, several lithographical establish- 
ments, where designs after the most celebrated 
masters were printed from drawings with 
crayons, ‘The English, Italians and Americans 
have already made themselves masters of this 
process, and each nation appropriates it to itself, 
by the various sources of utility which it has 
discovered. 

Est modus in rebus. It must not however be 
presumed that the admirable art of lithography 
has attaincd its highest degree of perfection (if in- 
deed there are degrees in perfection). It is on 
the contrary susceptible of infinite improvement. 
Finally, the merit of the invention must not be 
judged of from those innumerable lithographical 
engravings which are to be met with on the 
Quais aud Boulevards of Paris. ‘These prints 
present a detestable hardness of effect, and 
may be leoked upon merely as the coups d’essai 
of scholars, who have not yet become familiar 
with the first principles of drawing. 


THE DRAMA. 
KING’S THEATRE—ITALIAN OPERA. 


Don Juan is postponed until Saturday 
the 12th instant. ‘The performances on 
Tuesday were: Figaro, La partie de 
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ment called La Féte Espagnole. Our 
account of the latter, if sufhciently inte- 
resting to claim a space in this paper, we 
are under the necessity of deferring to 
another opportunity, not having been 
able to witness the representation. 


DRURY LANE. 

At Drury Lane Theatre, the Castle Spec- 
tre was performed on Easter monday night. 
Mrs. Mardyn, for the first time, appeared in 
the part of Angela, and was favourably re- 
ceived. Her enunciation is somewhat for- 
mal; and we conceive that the clearness of 
her voice might allow her a more graceful 
fluency. We are mocked by distress with- 
out passion and ee without distress, 
in this drama “ of shreds and patches.” It 
is a thing incoherently compounded of panto- 
mime, farce, comedy and tragedy, without 
any decided features, as cold as a mornin 
in December; as dry as a worm-eaten plank 
in an old oak-flooring, and as disconnected 
as the fragments in Alnashoher’s broken 
glasses. The “four blacks” are as admirable 
a creation as any of the Dramatis Persone 
in the wonderful history of “ Jack the Giant 
Killer;” and Osmond’s valorous pursuit of 
the supposed ghost of Reginald has not been 
cquailed by the inventive genius of the late’ 
Philip Astley of equestrian and pantomimic 
celebrity. 

A new melo-dramatic entertainment fol- 
lowed, under the title of the Innkeeper’s 
Daughter. This piece is founded on the pa- 
thetic story of Mary the Maid of the Inn. 
Richard (Wa tack) has formed an unfortu- 
nate connexion with smugglers, which, in 
compliance with the prayers and remon- 
strances of Mary, his mistress (performed b 
Miss Key), he is much disposed to brea 
off. The interest of the plot rests on the 
murder of a ganger, by a ruffian who com- 
mands the gang of smugglers. Richard and 
he meet just as the murder has been perpe- 
trated, and Richard is prevailed upon, though 
with reluctance and disgust, to aid in throw- 
ing the corpse into the river, which flows 
near the church-yard of an ancient abbey, 
the object of nightly terror to the supersti- 
tious rustics. Mary, who, to win a wager 
which has been laid upon her courage, repairs 
at a late hour to the same church-yard to cut 
a slip from a certain yew-tree, overhears 
enough of the conversation between the 
assassin and her lover to convince her that 
some dreadiul crime has been committed, 
hides herself, and when they have passed 
with the body, stumbles upon a hat which 
one of them had dropt. On examining it, 
in the presence of the neighbours, now on alt 
sides active in the pursuit of the criminal, she 
sees that it is the hat of Richard. She has, 
however, in her fright let fall a knife 
with which she had prepared to cut the 
branch of yew; and the ruffian from some 
accident, having lost his also, they each in 
the darkness take up that which was the 
other’s property. There is blood on the 

















smuggler’s weapon : and from this, the inno- 
cence of Richard is chiefly proved, after the 
real murderer had treacherously thrown upon 
him the suspicion belonging to bis own guilt 
and put his life in imminent danger. ere 








Chasse d’ Henri IV. and a new divertise- 
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ly a strong though homely pathos created in 
many of the scenes of this little romantic 
drama. The genervsity, the courage, the 
peril, and escape of Richard, and the tender- 
ness and agitation of Mary’s heart, retain the 
spectator’s attention, and command his sym- 
pathy. The acting is excellent; and that 
praise is not confined to the two principal 
personages. There was not a shadow of dis- 
satisfaction apparent among the audicnce, 
from beginning to end of the piece ; which 
was loudly: applauded in many instances, and 
was given out for repetition, by Mr. Rar, 
amidst warm and general acclamations. 


COVENT GARDEN. 

At Coven: Garden Theatre, the managers 
have followed the advice given in our two 
last numbers, not to injure themselves and 
Mr. Booth, by bringing him out again in the 
play of the Curfew. Although they had an- 
nounced his second appearance in Fitzhard- 
ing for the Night of Easter Monday; he, on 
that night, performed Posthumus in Cymbe- 
line, with his usual success, to a very crowd- 
ed audience. After the play, “ a new grand 
romantic Melo-Drama, called Robinson Crusoe, 
or the bold Buccuneers”—was performed. The 
notoriety of the story on which this piece is 
founded, renders a detail unnecessary. We 
do not conceive that the author has made the 
best use of his materials. An attempt to 
give it a pathetic feature, by supposing Crusoe 
a husband and father, before his shipwreck, 
is by no means as successful as it might have 
been. The part of Robinson was played by 
Farvey, whose harsh loud voice and violent 
gestures, are ill suited to tenderness: although 
well enough in certain characters. His wife 
(Mrs. Parker) and his son, (Abbot) on a 
voyage in search of him are landed on his 
island, by their ship’s crew, who had muti- 
nied. They have their share in the subse- 
quent events. But the too quick succession 
of bustling incidents confuses and weakens 
their impression. ‘The scenes, particularly 
that of Crusoe’s dwelling, are very romantic. 
Though the piece fails in interest the spectacle 
pleased ; and it was given out for repetition, 
with general approbation. On Tuesday night, 
Mr. Booth played Richard, with great suc- 
cess, and on Wednesday night, Timea 
Gambia, inthe Slave, with a force and feeling, 
which were deservedly — Robinson 
Crusoe was repeated on both these nights to 
crowded houses. 











FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE. 








The Princess of Wales has quitted the 
baths of Baden, and returned to Carls- 
ruhe. It is believed that she will set out 
soon to the north of Germany, and that 
she proposes to pass some time at Bruns- 
wick, her native city. 

It is said that the Duke of Kent is ex- 
pected in England in the course of the 
present month. 

We hear that four Noblemen will be 
advanced to the dignity of Dukedom. 
Two are, the Marquisses of Stafford and 
Hertford ; the first will be Duke of Cleve- 


land, the last Duke of Hertford or of 
Seymeur. The other two are said te 
be the Marquisses of Buckingham and 
Cornwallis. The Dukedom of Bolton 
will, it is reported, be restored. Two 
families lay claim to the title. 

The Duke and Duchess of Orleans left 
Twickenham during the present week, to 
proceed on their way to France. There 
are twelve outriders, one to each carriage, 
and two as couriers, it being the inten- 
tion of the Duke to enter Paris in the 
same style as his late father was in the 
habit of doing. The Lords of the Trea- 
sury have given orders for their luggage 
to pass at the port where it is to embark 
without being searched; and that there 
may be no impediment or delay in its 
progress, one of the Custom-house 
searchers went to their Serene High- 
nesses’ house at Twickenham, on Sunday, 
to seal the different packages with the 
official seal, to enable them to pass un- 
molested at the Custom-house. 

The Duc d’Orleans is counted an im- 
maculate character. How different was 
his Sire, acout whom the plaisanterie was 
made which occasioned the wits of Paris 
to call Boue de Paris, Blanc d’Orleans, 
and gave rise to the following lines on 
Monsieur de Chabron : 

Pour blanchir Philipe d'Orleans, 
Chabron a pris une peine extréme ; 
Pour lauer pareils gens, 

On se salit soi méme. 

Some agents of the Patriots of South 
America are, we understand, engaged in 
an active negociation here with the un- 
employed officers of our army and mili- 
tia, to induce them to accept of rank in 
the republican army. A considerable 
quantity of stores and equipments has 
been purchased by the Patriots here, and 
every exertion is making to put them- 
selves in the best possible state of defence 
against the mother-country. 

The patriotic citizen Cobbett is won- 
derfully good in his attachment for the 
laws of England. It is, however, ima- 
gined that he dreaded a reciprocal feel- 
ing on their part, which might have 
touched him too nearly ; and that it was 
to avoid a legal attachment that he fled. 
He mourns the suspended liberty of the 
subject: there may also be some partial 
or personal feeling in this. He is, how- 
ever, wedded to the people of England : 
as far as the lower order goes, it may be 
so; in which case, it is a marriage of con- 
science ; for it has always been held as 
an act of retributive justice to marry the 
object who has been misled by the party. 





The want of religion is such in France, 
that we doubt whether St. Louis would 
be at all to their taste, were he at this 
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moment on the throne. Saints are so 
much out of fashion with the -Parisians, 
that they accuse the pious Due D’Angou- 
léme with being a hero at church anda 
saint in the field. 

The number and splendour of the 
equipages of late at Longchamp were 
so considerable, the crowds of well- 
dressed pedestrians and fascinating fe. 
males so dazzling, that, instead of repre, 
senting a population laboring under the 
burden of external contributions and do- 
mestic taxation, the scene reminded one 
of Hyde-park and Kensington-gardens, in 
their most attractive hours. The state. 
carriage of the Duke of Wellington, 
drawn by six magnificent horses, was the 
object of general attention. Few equi- 
pages pass now the barriers; and we 
have remarked that many persons alight 
on the place of Louis XV. Those who 
wish to draw admiration to their equi- 
pages, place themselves in the row of 
carriages; those who are anxious to 
attract regard to their dress, place them. 
selves among the curious: there we 
should go to learn the scandal of all 
Paris. While a carriage passes, some 
charitable neighbour never fails to name 
the proprietor, and to recount the man- 
ner in which his fortune was acquired. 
These details, while they take away all 
desire to be brilliant at an expense so 
great, console the hearers for their bad 
fortune, and send them home on foot with 
more gaiety than they walked out with. 
The Holy Supper is to be represented 
in the Tuileries, and a dozen children 
are to perform the parts of the Apostles. 
This has been announced in the papers, 
and requires no comment. 

The tragedy of Germanicus is not a 
new production, suited to party pur- 
poses. A writer heard the third act read 
full 18 months since. When the Duc 
d’Aumont represented to the King, the 
morning after its performance, that it 
was full of scandalous allusions—“ You 
forget, Monsieur le Duc,” replied his 
Majesty, “‘ that I have read the piece ; 
and except you take me for Tiberius, I 
see no allusion whatever.” . 

The author of Germanicus, some time 
ago, read his piece at Brussels in the pre- 
sence of the Prince of Orange, and 2 
large party. The Prince expressed himself 
highly pleased with the Tragedy, and paid 
the author several flattering compliments. 
Paris, Marcu 25.—There has been 
established between France and England 
a new kind of commerce, of which few 
speculators suspect the existence. Cer- 
tain managers of the English theatres 
keep an agent at Paris for the purpose of 
negociating with our authors of the 
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Boulevards, for the purchase of their 
melo-dramas before they are represented. 
These are afterwards fashioned according 
to the English taste, into novelties, which 
are not despised at Drury-Lane and 
Covent-Garden. It is remarkable, that a 
hissed melo-drama is not considered in 
this negociation as a returnable commo- 
dity. “ The Barber of the City,” which 
could scarcely escape damnation at the 
Boulevards, is now in England, where 
they are very busy in preparing it to ap- 
pear with advantage before the good folks 
of London. It is well known that this 
melodrama is by the author of “ The 
Thieving Magpie,” which was so. well 
received by our neighbours. We shall 
see if “* The Barber of the City” will be 
as lucky as that same ‘* Magpie,” which 
has established the fame of its author, 
and made the fortune of La Porte St. 
Martin. 

MarsHAL MAssENA. — We extract 
some account of this once celebrated man 
from the Moniteur of the Oth. 

“ Andrew Massena, Prince of Essling, 
Duke of Rivoli, Grand Cross of the Royal 
Order of the Legion of Honor, Command- 
er of the Royal and Military Order of 
St. Louis, &c. &c. was born at Nice, on 
the 8th of May, 1758, and died in his 
Hotel at Paris, in the street de Bourbon, 
on the morning of the 4th of April, after 
along and excruciating illness. 

“ After having at an early period of 
life served three years at sea, he entered 
into the army of France during the year 
1776, when he joined the Royal Italian 
regiment, in which his uncle was a Cap- 
tain. 

“He successively became Commander 
of the second battalion of the Var, Colo- 
nel of the ci-devant regiment of la Sarre, 
aud a General of Brigade and of Division 
in 1793. The ensuing year he com- 
manded a body of 20,000 men, charged 
with the expedition of Ouello, and the 
taking of Saorgio; he afterwards almost 
uniformly commanded the advanced 
guard of the Army of Italy, took the 
principal part in its movements, and ac- 
quired the epithet of the cherished child 
of victory! — 

“ Hostilities recommencing in 1799, 


he, as Commander of the Army of 


the Danube, made that memorable 
Campaign which the battle of Zu- 
tich rendered at once so decisive and 
glorious ; of which 70,000 prisoners were 
the trophies, and where he contended 
With those two great Generals Prince 
Charles and Marshal Suwaroff. He im- 


mediately afterwards took upon himself 
to conduct the wreck of the Army of 


Waly, and acquired new reputation by 


the defence of Genoa, where his heroic 
bravery a second time conquered Italy. 
“‘ After having sat in the Legislative 
Assembly as Deputy for the Department 
of the Seine, he commanded the new 
Army of Italy, in the campaign of 1805, 
and penetrated with it into Germany. 
He was after this entrusted with the con- 
quest of the kingdom of Naples, whence 
he was called into Poland, and returned 
to France on the peace of Tilsit.» 

“In 1809, war again summoned him 
to the plains of Germany, where, after 
several honourable actions, he received, 
upon the field of Essling, the title of 
Prince, having there sustained the shock 
of the enemy’s right, and thus saved the 
French army by his manceuvres and his 
judgment. He afterwards bore a bril- 
liant part in the battle of Wagram, during 
which, although sick and wounded, he 
was seen at the head of his troops, whom 
he animated by his example. 

_“* His military career ended with the 
command of the Army of Portugal, in 
1810 and 1811, and where he again dis- 
played the firmness of his character, in 
the midst of all those difficulties which 
he surmounted. He has left a widow, 
two sons, and a daughter, who is married 
to Lieutenant-General the Count Reille, 
his eleve, and first Aide-de-Camp since 
1793.” 





A German paper relates an anecdote 
of the late General Lindenau, which is 
perfectly consistent with his character of 
originality. A few moments before his 
death he ordered his valet-de-chambre to 
dress him in his regimentals. ‘If you 
wait until I am dead, said he, you will 
then find it no easy matter.” 

The ex-empress Maria Louisa lives ina 
style of great splendor at Parma, but 
without ostentation. With the noblesse 
of the country she has little society. ‘The 
greater part of them were ruined in their 
property by the French Revolution ; aud 
the whole body, like the rest of their 
brethren in most parts of Italy, are at the 
very lowest ebb in point of character and 
education. Her Court is composed prin- 
cipally of Germans. The inferior ser- 
vants are chiefly French, and nearly the 
same who served her when on the throne 
of France. The Count de Niepperg, who 
negociated the treaty in virtue of which 
Ferdinand of Naples was restored to his 
throne, acts as her Grand Chamberlain ; 
her dames d’honneur are also Germans ; 
her Private Secretary is a Piedmontese. 
M. M’Aulay is her Minister of State and 
Grand Chancellor; a young man, Irish 
by birth, who is possessed of considerable 


where his family have resided for a long 
period. 

From the excavations of Pompeii, there 
is said to have been dug out a colossal 
statue of Parthenope, of great beauty, 
A nymph or Syren, named Parthenope, is 
said to have been the original founder of 
Naples, from whom the city also was at 
first named : 

Illo Virgilium me tempore dulcis alebat 
Parthenope, studiis florentem ignobilis ott. 
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REMARKABLE OCCURRENCES. 


To the number of phenomena which have 
distinguished the present season in all parts 
of Europe, several new and extraordinary 
particulars are constantly adding. On. the 
2d of February, there was remarked, at Oden- 
sec, in Denmark, in the South-west, a sort 
of a shower of fire, which fell with great ra- 
pidity, and seemed to increase in proportion 
as it approached near to the earth. Qn the 
6th, a storm of rain, hail, and thunder, burst 
suddenly over Rome; the lightning struck 
on the chateau of St. Angelo, and much da- 
mage was done. At Alcoecer, in Spain, at 
3 o’clock of the afternoon, of the 20th, there 
was some lightning, followed with thunder ; 
about half past six, there arose all of a sud~ 
den, a most tempestuous wind ; torrents of 
rain and hailstones fell; the whole heavens 
became illuminated with lightning, with 
the exception of a black cloud which in- 
creased by little and little to a great bulk; 
ut seven, a detonation was heard of such 
appalling loudness, that the people in the 
streets fell in terror on the ground, anda 
suffocating smell of sulphur ensued, noways 
calculated to revive their shattered nerves ; 
a second detonation, not so loud, followed, 
and the black cloud then bursting open, an 
immense globe of fire issued from it, and 
descending rapidly on a Convent of Fran- 
ciscans, destroyed the iron cross which sur- 
mounted it, set fire to the timber-work, and 
dividing itself into two volumes of flame, 
enveloped the whole of one side of the 
church, and making an opening of more 
than six féet in the walls, burst into the in- 
terior. This extraordinary explosion was 
succeeded by a thick shower of hail, soon 
after which the atmosphere became quite 
tranquillised and serene; and the inhabitants, 
recovering from their surprise, exerted them- 
selves to extinguish the fire in the convent, 
in which, however, they did not succeed till 
the greater part of it was damaged or de- 
stroyed. At Pampeluna, on the 18th, was 
felt the shock of an earthquake, which was 
a great deal stronger at Corella, Cientruenigo, 
and other places adjoining.- Near Arnediljo 
several masses of rock were thrown down by 
the violence of the commotion : and the mi- 
neral baths were covered with rubbish. It 
is said that there was an eruption of a vol- 
cano in the mountain called Sierra de Came- 
ros. Qn the 22nd, at a quarter past eleven 
o'clock at night, there was a second shock, 
more vivlent than the first: the inhabitants 
of Corella abandoned their houses, and feare 
to re-enter the town, - 
CuamsBery, 20 Marcu.—The Earthquake 




















property in the King’s county,.in Ireland, 


on the 11th of this month was felt in various 
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arts of this duchy. One shock had been 

It already on the 17th of last January, a 
second on the 19th, a third on the 20th. From 
the ist to the 8th of March, a violent South 
West wind prevailed : on the 8th an enormous 
avalanche carried away a wood of pines of 
a very large size, and crushed a house situat- 
ed below, which was supposed to be fully 
protected: of the five persons in it, only two 
children were spared, the father, mother, and 
daughter perished. The Earthquake of the 
11th took place at 9 minutes past 10 at night. 
The shock was accompanied by a noise re- 
sembling a loud detonation, it split the vault- 
ed roofs of the Churches of Ouches in the 
Valley of Chamouni, and of St. Gervais. Its 
violence eacited a general alarm, increased 
by the dreadful cracking of the glaciers of 
that Valley: its direction seemed to be from 
S, W. toN. E. At the same moment the sky 
being serened, a flash of lightning was seen 
over Mount Blanc, and a brightness on the 
opposite side. Some people pretend to have 
heard during the night, a repeated noise like 
that caused by the tall of a heavy body in a 
subterraneous cavern. The first shock was 
fullowed by eleven others, which succeeded 
each till sun rise. 

Fresh shocks have been since felt at the 
same place at the following times; on Thurs- 
day the 13th, at 50 minutes past 10. A. M., 
a second at 11, athird 10 minutes past 2. 
P. M., a fourth towards the evening, a fifth 
at 20 minutes past 11, on Friday 14 a shock 
at 7 in the morning and another at noon. 

‘The ravages which the avalanches have 
caused at Netstall, in the Canton of Glaris 
are still more dreadful than the first accounts 
stated. The trees, the fruits, the vegetation 
itself is ruined for along time. The ava- 
lanche fell with a horrible noise from the top 
of the Viggi, and in its rapid course darkened 
the light of the day. Trees, beams of houses, 
fragments of all kinds were carried to a vast 
distance. Of the avalanches, which afflicted 
at the same time the Canton of Uri, that of 
Britsen on the 3d was the most terrible. It 
litterly destroyed 4 houses, 14 stables, and a 
great quantity of cattle, and carried the ruins 
into the Reuss. 

These catastrophes, which have occurred 
along the whole chain of the Alps, have 
likewise caused afflicting misfortunes in the 
Grisons. An avalanche which fell on the 
1st of March, near the church of Davos, 
erushed five buildings, and killed five per- 
sons. Onthe same day, in the Commune 
of Fettan, two houses were carried away, 
the inhabitants with difficulty escaped. Near 
Coire, the mill of Emma was buried, and of 
the few inhabitants, only one was got alive 
out of the snow. 

The circle of Sargans witnessed on the 
6th and 8th of March, a similar disaster. 
The snow falling from the summits of the 
mountains has wholly disfigured the valley 
of Vaeson, laying waste the most beautiful 
forests of beech and fir, rooting up the fruit- 
trees and inundating the meadows. The 

Wwing-mill of the Convent of Pieffer, nine 

ables, many habitations, and about fifty 
cattle were carried into the precipices of the 
Tamina. Another avalanche has done great 
damage near Vertis, and destroyed six or se- 


ven habitations, Still later accounts state 
that fresh avalanches have fallen on both 
sides of the Gungel (in the Grisons) and 
done much damage. 

Accounts from Altorf, of the 10th, give 
similar and equally deplorable details. 

In the Vallais, the roof of the church of 
Salvana has been beaten in by an ava- 
lanche. 

The accounts from the Tyrol are equally 
afflicting. 

MELANCHOLY EvENT—In a wild desolate 
and mountainous part of the Circle of Elbo- 
gen in the kingdum of Bohemia, lies the 

amlet of Schoenlind. Here, as well as in the 
neighbouring town of Friebus, distress and 
misery have reached the highest pitch ; from 
the total stagnation of their usual means of 
support, which are some little employment 
in the mines, and the manufacture of Jace. 
This distress may be considered as the cause 
of the following dreadful event which lately 
took place there. A family at Schoenlind 
having been suffering for weeks under the 
most cruel extremity of hunger, the father 
resolved to venture every thing to relieve it. 
He went to the village of P— and stole some 
corn from ‘a farmer in whose house he was 
acquainted. The booty was quickly carried 
home, prepared and baked. The bread is 
now ready, the food of which they have been 
so long deprived is greedily devoured, but 
instead of relief, it brings them all inevitable 
death. Soon after eating it symptoms of 
puison appear ; three children expire in the 
most dreadful agonies, and in a few days the 
father and mother,in spite of every assistance, 
follow their children to the grave. We daily 
expect the result of the inquest appointed 
to examine into this afflicting event. 

Panis, Marcu 22—In digging in one of 
the fusses of the citadel of Calais, a very 
remarkable sepulchral stone has been disco- 
vered, This stone represents the figure of a 
young man dressed in a close coat, having 
on his head a hat of a conical form, on his 
shoulders an open cloak, in his left hand a 
sword, with the point downwards, in his 
right a truncheon, or sceptre : he has boots 
on his legs and has no beard, Two scutcheons 
with armorial bearings are on the two sides 
of his head, 

Round the stone are engraved the initial 
letters of the following words in eharacters 
alternately, Greek, Latin and Gallic, if we 
may believe the antiquaries of the country. 

Augustus Cesar Hugo potens rex Saxonum, 
Tartarorum, Moscovitorum, Visigothorum, 
Ostrogothurum, Hispanorum, pater Hugonis 
Hunnorum regis, sepultus decimo quinto 
julii anno Magistri gracie trecentesimo. 

The Antiquities of Montfaucon, the Chro- 
nicle of Alexandria make no mention of a 
King Hugo in the year 300. We find one 
among the Kings of Sweden in 250. Accord- 
ing to a chronological table of the States of 
the North, published by Mondhare in 1789, 
this same Hugo is mentioned in the Chro- 
nicle of La Peyre and that of Gauthier, where 
he is called Fils d’Alvier. Blair’s Chronology 
does not place the origin of the kingdom of 
the Visigoths, higher than the year 406. 
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SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


THE MODERN FARMER’S DAUGHTER. 

Dame Greenfield made her appear- 
ance above half a century ago; her 
parents were honest, plain, homely peo- 
ple; and the occupation of a farmer had 
not been changed in the family for three 
generations. She was particularly pious, 
thrifty and retired in her habits; for 
which reason she was not married until 
near thirty-five, and her sole offspring 
was a daughter. As this young lady did 
not figure in the eventful Drama of life 
till thirty-five years after her mother, 
there was a great contrast between them, 
Matters throve so well with the indus- 
trious economical couple, that Miss was 
looked up to as a sort of an heiress, and 
this precious unit was considered as the 
most valuable property in their whole 
stock and crop. 

Mrs. Greenfield’s Christian name was 
Margery, and her honest husband called 
her Madge; but this was thought two 
vulgar for the pearl of the family, and 
she was accordingly called Margaret, 
which swelled itself in time into Marga- 
rita. Worthy Mrs. Greenfield could milk, 
make butter and puddings, spin, cook, 
and fabricate coarse lace; but all these 
occupations were beneath Miss Green- 
field ; they were judged as calculated to 
spoil her white hands; and Pa (for so 
Miss called him) was determined to make 
a lady of her. Now Ma had no accon- 
plishments : her writing was cramped and 
not very legible; she read with a west 
country dialect; and she sung through 
her nose. Miss, however, was taught to 
play on the pianoforte by the organist; 
had a very pleasing voice, learned to 
dance reels and country dances, and 
spoke barbarous French: besides she 
embroidered on satin, and wrote an af- 
fected taper hand. 

Ma now quitted the stage of life ; and 
Miss Margaret did not mourn for her 
very violently. ‘‘ Some natural tears she 
shed,” but “ the world was all before 
her,” and ardently she wished to figure 
in it. Very unluckily the corn trade 
flourished to an unnatural extent about 
this time ; and the farmer’s pride rose 
with the price of grain: so Miss Marga- 
rita’s earnest request was granted; and 
she was sent to a most extravagant 
boarding school, where Lady Mary and 








Lady Betty looked down upon her at 


first. She soon excelled, however, in 


accomplishments, and played the girl of 


fashion so naturally, that, added to hav- 
ing an unlimited credit for cash and 
dresses, she ingratiated herself with the 
females in high life, and used to lend her 
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pocket money and make presents to such 
an extent, that the farmer’s sacks used to 
shrink into a robe a la turc, or a curricle 
dress. 

The period of education concluded, 
she returned in sullen misery to Friar’s 
Court Farm, and turned up her nose at 
every object, from the barn-door chicken 
to the family cat, and from Doll the 
dairy maid up to the honest parson of 
the parish. Of Pa she got desperately 
asbamed ; and Cousin Winbush was in- 
formed, with the most ineffable con- 
tempt, never to presume to call her 
Peggy as long as he lived. Pa was or- 
dered out of the parlour to smoke his 
pipe, and forced to dress every day for 
dinner; for, by this time, Margarita’s su- 
periority was so felt, that she was mai- 
tresse absolue over the whole establish- 
ment. 

The pianoforte was sold for a trifle, 
and one hundred guineas given for a harp ; 
reels and country dances were exploded 
for waltzes and quadrilles; barbarous 
French was deserted for softer Italian; 
and painting on satin was superseded by 
the amusement accruing from being a 
poetess. Miss had also been informed 
that melancholy heightens the interest of 
a face; and she acordingly adopted that 
cast of countenance, and adjusted a lock 
of hair across her forehead so as to give 
great effect to a languishing eye, peeping 
like silver Cynthia through a cloud. 

Margarita now sold four cows and 
three ponies to purchase a pair of blood 
horses ; and had a desperate quarrel with 
Pa because he would not give Joe, the 
stable-boy, a crimson livery to ride after 
her. On the contrary, Joe was confined 
to a plain blue frock, and took off his 
hat so boorishly, tacking “yes, Miss” to 
every word, that she blushed herself into 
a fever about it. 

Whilst at the boarding school, she had 
not been without admirers. A gen- 
tleman in a curricle had dropt a billet 
doux at her feet, and she had received a 
proposal to elope with a young rake, 
which offer had been elegantly and 
adroitly slipped into an orange. Her 
heart, however, leant towards an officer 
in the Life Guards ; and she had literally 

“Fancied her into a chivalry Dame, 

And him, the bold Knight of the lance.” 

With this penchant, she came down to 
the country, and had the advantage of 
being in love, which added greatly to the 
rest of her irresistibility. She now, there- 
fore, vegetated, as she called it, at Pa’s for 
pra aay aby the sole consolation of 

ving her sighs to the gale, reading no- 
Vels all night, lying in Bed all day, cael 





Posing an ode to a butterfly, or a sonnet 


on a dying Narcissus, aud occasionally 
corresponding with some of ‘her young 
friends in the beau monde. 

In the course of the summer, she had 
sufficient empire over Pa’s mind to in- 
duce him to leave his business, and to 
take her to a watering place, where she 
had the mingled delight of seeing herself 
admired and poor Pa heartily laughed at. 
She had, moreover, the notoriety of be- 
ing preferred as waltzing partner by 
lords, knights and squires, and grew so 
ote he with her success, that even 
the Life Guardsman faded on her memo- 
ry. Accertain lord and Margarita like- 
wise entered into a close flirtation ; coup- 
lets and amatory poems used to find 
their way into her glove, and once passed 
the line of prudence, namely the inclo- 
sure of her well-formed, but too appa- 
rent bosom. This was a half invite to 
matrimony, and it was ridiculously an- 
swered by the Poetess thus : 

“ An humble violet’s, my lot must be; 

“ The lordly rose can never wed with me.” 
The only reply to this sally, was a dia- 
mond hoop ring, without an explana- 
tion; and Margarita returned again to 
retirement, deeper in love than ever. In 
the shooting season, Lord Florimont vi- 
sited the farmer, and obtained, unknown 
to him, the permission of corresponding 
with Margarite, who, to render her letters 
more romantic, subscribed them, Marga- 
rita Jemima Greville: the first and last 
of these names were thus metamorpho- 
sed; the middle name, adopted. 

About this time Pa’s affairs were get- 
ting into disorder; and, since Mrs. Green- 
field’s death, he had taken to drinking, 
and intrusted every thing to servants. 
Finally, he had the misfortune to fall 
from his horse in a state of intoxication, 
and did not long survive it. On investi- 
gation, his effects were found insufficient 
to cover his debts; when honest Tom 
Winbush offered to pay twenty shillings 
in the pound, and to marry Cousin Peg, 
which was rejected with scorn. ‘The 
next post brought a criminal proposal 
from Lord Florimont, which occasioned 
the deluded Margaret a long fit of illness. 
Strength of constitution, however, sur- 
mounted this attack. But, we grieve to 
state that, the ensuing winter, Miss Mar- 
garita Jemima Greville was met in Bond 
Street, and attended home by the ac- 
quaintance of an hour. 


FRENCH MANNERS. 
(Maurs Frangaises. ) 

Madame Estelle Desparabés (I dont an- 
swer for the exactness of proper names) is 
one of the best, the most witty, the most 
amusing, the most unreasonable women, 
that I have met with in a kingdom which 
could supply the whole earth with them. 
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I never saw any one trifle with good sense 
with more grace, seize on a ridicule with 
more frankness, and maintain with more 
good faith the error that pleases her, as long 
as it pleases her. The wife of a very rich mer- 
chant, Mad. Desparabés formerly thought 
nothing more honorable than the aristocracy 
of riches; the return of an order of things 
which has revived pretensions of another 
kind, has put her in mind that an office for- 
merly held by her father had ennobled her, 
and from that time, she has thought herself 
called upon to defend the rights of her race 


against constitutional encroachments; her 


hatred of the Charter has become the ruling 
passion of her life; and if it be true, as is 
pretended, that she has another, the latter, 
at least, is but a consequence of the former. 
Madame Estelle overluoks my liberal ideas, 
on account of my age and what she calls my 
sauvagerie ; I overlook her ultra-royalist 
vapors, in favor of her pretty face, her amia- 
ble nonsense, (deraison) and — excellent dis- 
position; we laugh at each other, and she is 
never angry with me except when I assure 
her that she will not laugh the last. Mad. 
D. who alone at Bourdeaux knows me by 
my real name, and who has very good rea- 
sons, besides her natural discretion, for not 
betraying my incognito, has invited me to a 
grand dinner, where she desired to give me 
an opportunity of exercising my talent of 
observation. To facilitate my task, she has 
given me for Cicerone, during my stay in 
this city, her relation, M. Abriac, the Gas- 
con par excellence, to whom I am indebted 
for information respecting the tastes, the 
manners, the customs, of his fellow citizens, 
the exactness of which I have daily oppor- 
tunities of verifying. In order not to de- 
prive his observations of the original turn 
which he gives them, I shall let him speak 
for himself regretting only that I cannot 
mark the accent of the orator, which gives to 
his discourse a peculiar grace. * * * 

“Tt strikes five o’clock; M. Abriac, the 
most punctual man in Bourdeaux, especially 
when dinner is in question, stops at once in 
the midst of discourse, and we proceed toge- 
ther towards Chapeau Rougé, where M. Des- 
— inhabits one of those fine hotels, 

uilt, as well as the theatre, after the designs 
of the celebrated architect Louis. 

“The master of the house, to whom his 
wife presented me, is one of those merchants 
of the old school, whose knowledge is con- 
fined to the port, the exchange, and the 
counting-house; he resigns to his youhg 
wife, the care of doing the honors of the 
house, and is well content that she should 
indulge in pleasures in which they do not 
participate except at the hour of dinner. 
Among the five and twenty or thirty persons 
at table, be seemed to know hardly any, be- 
sides the captain and supercargo of one of 
his vessels that was ready to sail for the In- 
dies: he had seated himself between them, 
that he might be able to talk about business 
while at dinner, without attending to the 
remonstrances of two young women, who in 
their hearts readily pardoned his obliging 
unpoliteness. 

n an age when the art of cookery (la 
tronomie) is raised to the dignity of a science, 
Bourdeaux ought to be aggounted the true 
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classic soil of it. The most celebrated na- 
tives of the seas, the forests, and the poultry- 
yard, are here assembled on the sumptuous 
table; and the art of the cook serves them 
up, under twenty different forms, in the three 
courses which compose a great dinner. The 
herring, (clupea alosa) the lamprey, the orto- 
lan, the red partridge, the capons of Barbe- 
zieux, the turkey of Angouléme, figure in 
the first rank. 

At Bordeaux, as at Paris, they talk but 
little during the first course; during the se- 
cond, the conversation seldom fails to turn 
on the various sorts of fine wines, beginning 
with the first growths, (premiers crus) and, 
as the example is generally joined to the 

cept, the discussion rarely degenerates 
into dispute. A single dinner made me 
completely master of this question, which 
is naturally of the highest importance to 
men who find in their wines the double 
source of their pleasures and their riches. 
I am no longer afraid of getting myself 
laughed at, ry have been formerly, for con- 
founding the wines of the most celebrated 

wths, as those of Lafitte, Segur, Chaéteau, 

fargaur, and Hautbrion, with those of infe- 
rior note, as Larose, Pontet, Saint-Julien, Ca- 
non, Beschevaile. 1 have made a memoran- 
dum of the best years of the last century, 
and if ever I should take it into my head to 
furnish my cellar for my heirs, I promise 
them that they shall not find in it a barrel 
of Claret which is not of the years 1763, 
1770, 1777, 1784, 1791, 1798. 

I had already resolved to note upon my 
tablets, that I had been at a great dinner at 
Bordeaux, during which politics had not 
been once mentioned ; and I meant that this 
remark should serve indirectly as a lesson 
to my dear Parisian friends; but I had 
reckoned, not without my host, but without 
my hostess, who only waited for the desert 
to attack the law of elections, and to prove 
that the liberty of saying every thing, which 
she willingly arrogated to herself, was ne- 
cessarily founded on the slavery of thought, 
and of the press. 

Two other ladies, one ef whom sat by a 
young foreigner, and the other by an officer 
on half pay, spoke with equal (but not equally 
national) enthusiasm of the battle of Tou- 
louse, where the two neighbours seemed to 
have combated under different banners; I 
was for a moment apprehensive that these 
ladies would force them to remember it. 
The men soon engrossed a subject of con- 
versation, where, perhaps without reasoning 
more correctly, they agreed better, because 
they at least had a common interest in it. 
As they took commerce fur the exclusive 
basis of their politics, it was easy to see that 
most of them beheld the prosperity, the 
glory, the tranquillity of the state, in the 
glory, the prosperity, the tranquillity of the 
city of Bordeaux; and that they too gene- 
rally made the destinies of France depend 
on the transactions on Change, and the ar- 
wivals in the river. 

The dinner was long, and the coffee, 
which was taken in the saloon, was not 
removed when the company invited for the 
evening arrived. We at first a little 
music, which gave me an opportunity to 





observe with what success this art is culti- 
vated in the capital of the South. 

The piano and the music desks soon gave 
way to the card tables. Play is here the 
favorite passion of both sexes, and in the 
women, it does not wait to develop itself 
till age has extinguished more ardent ones. 
I must here mention a custom which is esta- 
blished in the house of M. Desparabés, and 
was formerly so in all the great houses of 
this city. As soon as the company sat down 
to play, a clerk of the house came in, and 

laced upon the mantlepiece several bags 
ull of crowns, or pieces of gold, and some 
sheets of paper, with a pen and ink. I soon 
learned the intention of this attentive pre- 
caution: when any one had lost at pla 
what he had about him, he went and too. 
out of one of the bags as much more as he 
chose to venture, in place of which he put 
in a signed note mentioning the sum he had 
taken, the amount of which he was to send 
the following morning, if the fortune of the 
game did not enable him to return it the 
same evening. 

I have nowhere observed a custom caleu- 
lated to oo a higher idea of the noble con- 
fidence of the master of a house, and of the 
honor of the inhabitants of a great city, 
where it had been possible to introduce such 
a custom. L’ErMiteE DE LA GUYANNE. 


FASHIONABLE TOPICS DISCUSSED IN THE 
FRENCH PAPERS. 

A patient and laborious French moralist, who 
is said to be at present employed in compiling 
a History of modern manners, lately him 
self by making a classification of all the articles 





| which have within the last year made their ap- 


péarance in those Paris journals which ‘place 
most reliance on the frivolity of the public and 
the indulgence of their readers. The following 
is the result he has obtained from this minute 
investigation. 

In the papers alluded to, the Soubrettes of the 
boulevards and actresses who have been making 
excursions into the departments, occnpy twelve 
times as much space as all the princesses and 
distinguished women in Europe taken together. 
The statistics of Brunet’s Theatre exceed by 
twenty-two pages the history of the Session of 
the two Chambers. The articles consecrated to 
the Odeon, surpass by one half all that has been 
written in the same journals, concerning the 
liberty of the press, individual liberty, finance, 
commerce, and agriculture. ‘The farewell of an 
actor of the Francais and that of an actress of 
the Vaudeville, have excited infinitely greater 
uneasiness than the effect of the inundations or 
the dearness of provisions. About eighteen 
hundred and forty pages have been published 
concerning representations for the benefits of 
performers, and only sixty-two lines have been 
written on the financial system and the sinking 
fund. Two-thirds of all that has been enregistered 
in the annals of 1816, related to Mademoiselle 
Mars and Mesdames Duret and Catalani, and it 
is calculated that four-fifths of the same hind of 
literature will be devoted to these ladies during 
the year 1817. 








POLITICS. 


Tuk First Report ot the Select Com- 
mittee of Finance has now been, for seve- 
ral days, before the public. Here, there- 
fore, we. shall not trouble our readers 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


with tardy gratulations on the immediate 
or gradual abolition, which is there pro- 
posed, of so great a number of useless 
places, on the consequent saving to the 
state of nearly 100,000/. annually, or on 
those agreeable anticipations in which we 
might indulge as to subsequent and simi- 
lar realizations of future benefit to the 
country. 

We beg, however, to turn the reader’s 
attention to the subject of the section of 
this Report which is entitled ‘‘ Mode of 
rewarding High and Efficient Political 
Services,” regretting that we are com- 
pelled to defer our own observations on 
this important topic till our next num- 
ber. 

The financial returns of last quarter 
prove the Consolidated Fund to be still 
unequal to the charge upon it ; though it 
becomes more adequate to the support of 
that burden. 


The rumour in the political circles that 
Bonaparte -will shortly be removed from 
St. Helena to Malta, tends to vindicate 
the opinion (in our first political article, 
inserted in No. IX), that an investigation 
equally due to honour and humanity 
would not be withheld, how secretly 
soever it might be instituted. 











From France there has been during the 
past week no important intelligence. In 
Prussia the organization of the Council of 
State proceeds.—The affair of the Crown 
Prince of Sweden is still involved in mys- 
tery—The United States continue to 
urge some claims upon Naples. 








LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Lately, the society which existed in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, comprising a large pro- 
portion of the Graduates and Under-graduates 
of the younger part of the University, who have 
been in the habit of meeting weekly to discuss 
literary and political subjects, was interrupted 
by the Vice-Chancellor and Proctors, who 
commanded them to discontinue their discus- 
sions, as inconsistent with the discipline apd 
objects of academical education. The society 
which was thus broken up was the common 
successor of several which have existed fora 
great number of years in the University. _ 

It is stated, that Mr. T. Carter Galpin, @ 
young man ef Bridport, has invented an instru 
ment which, in one second of time, gives the 
day of the month; the moon's age ; rising and 
setting of the sun ; time of the moon's shining; 
time of high water at Bridport harbour; the 

of the sign in which the sun is; the 
moon's southing ; declination of the sun ; move 
able feasts; circle of the moon; epact, &€- 
&c. for any number of years. 


Parts, Mancu 29.—The Journal General, 
which has been suspended for several days, 
re-appeared yesterday. It is usual on such 
occasions to furnish the subscriber with the 
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papers not delivered during the intervening 
day. The Mercury, remarkable for the bold- 
ness and talent of its political speculations, 
has had its privilege withdrawn, but is allow- 
ed, on certain conditions, to take out a new 
one. Should not this ministerial determin- 
ation be changed, M. Benjamin de Constant 
has signified his determination of no longer 
concurring in its Editorship, because he is 
not willing to enjoy by favour what he con- 
ceives himself entitled to by right. 

Aprit 6.—The Mercury has re-appeared after 
a suspension of a fortnight. No. 13 contains 
an elaborate and classical criticism of Germani- 
cus, in which the striking beauties of this re- 
markable tragedy are illustrated, and the defects 
impartially displayed. All comment on the 
commotion excited by this piece has been pro- 
hibited and avoided. The affair of M. Martain- 
ville excites interest here: he himself under- 
takes to plead his own cause against M.Arnault. 

It appears, from accounts from St. Petersburgh, March 
15, that Lieutenant Kotzebue, commander of the ship 
Rurik, has discovered, on his voyage round the world, 
several new islands, which he has named Romanzow's, 
Speridow’s, Krusensten’s, Kieluzow’s, and Suwarrow's 
islands. 

There are at Petersburg 14 printing houses, of which 
three belong to the Senate, the Synod, and the War-office. 
The others belong to the academies, or to individuals ; 
ote prints in the Tartar language, another prints music. 
There are 13 foreign booksellers ; and about 30 Russian. 
There are also reading-rooms. 

One of the Paris prints (The Journal des 
Debats) speaking with approbation of the 
“ Patronage” of Miss Edgeworth, gives the fol- 
lowing amiable picture of Irish liberality be- 
tween rival authors—even female authors. “ A 
tant de suffrages, il faut joindre le suffrage 
d'une compatriote sa rivaie, qui, s’adonnant au 
méme genre de composition avec un tour d’es- 
prit et d’imagination trés-différent, a, par des 
qualités trés différentes aussi, obtenu les mémes 
succés, Nous avons entendu lady Morgan 
(Miss Owenson) vanter hautement l’esprit et les 
productions de miss Edgeworth, et avouer que 
cétoit avec beaucoup de regret et de crainte 
quelle avoit fait paroitre un de ses romans au 
moment ou I'on annoncoit une nouvelle produc- 
tion de 'auteur des Scénes du Grand Monde. 
Un pareil temoignage n’honore pas moins celle 
qui le donne que celle qui le recoit, et c’est ce 
qui m’a engagé a le rapporter un peu indis- 
cretement peut-étre ; je ne sais si nos grandes 
tivales de Paris se piqueroient entr’elles d'une 
Justice aussi impartiale et aussi généreuse.” 

Rome, March 18.—-M. Niebuhr, Minister of 
Prussia at the Court of Rome, is printing here 
at present a part of those passages which have 
been hitherto wanting to the speeches of Cicero, 
for M. Fonteius and C. Rabirius, of which he 
has discovered the manuscript in the library of 

Vatican. He will add to these fragments 
from the 91st book of Livy, and also fragments 
of Seneca. 

Cardinal Gonsalvi appears to he the genius 
of the fine arts, ashe is that of our legislation 
aad of our government. 

ere are many Spaniards and Lombards at 
Rome as well as French. They appear to form 
@ crusade in favor of the arts. Never were 
students of sculpture, painting, and all the fine 
arts, sonumerous. There will be a public ex- 
hibition of the productions of all the young 
artists, and of all the works bespoken by pur- 
chasers, 
_ Agostino Tofanelli, Director of the Capito- 
¢ Museum at Rome, has had a Catalogue 
se wr of all the works of Sculpture and 
ainting, which are in the Museum and the 
of the capitol. It is sold on ac- 
Count of the author, for 2 pauli, at the entrance 





of the Museum. Thus the trouble of being 
always attended by a Cicerone is removed ; 
and it is to be wished, that we may soon see 
the Catalogue of the Vatican Museum appear, 
in which, according to the manner of the Cata- 
logues of the oe of the Louvre, the neces- 
sary notices might be added. Thus the lovers 
of antiquity desire to see, as far as can be done, 
a note made of the local, where each of the 
Statues are to be found. Even the Catalogue 
here in question is not entirely satisfactory in 
this respect. 

It is announced, that the piano on which Paesiello com- 
posed his master-pieces is to be sold at Naples. It is expect- 
ed that amateurs will press forward to the purschase, and 
that the price will be high. 

The ceremony of the inauguration of the four great 
colleges of Salamanca, which have been re-established by 
the King, lately took place in that city, which regretted 
exceedingly its ancient institutions. Charles ILI. sup- 
pressed them; his grandson Las just restored them to 
their original destinatien. These houses of education, it 
is well known, admit nove but the sons of the best fami- 
lies, who obtain the principal ecclesiastical and civil em- 
ployments as soon as their studies are finished. 

The Portuguese Government having transferred to Bra- 
zil some seeds of the tea-tree, have. succeeded in natural. 
ising this plant at Rio Janiero. It is cultivated at this 
moment with success by several Chinese, who have gone 
there for that purpose. 

THe LitnoGcrAPHic ArT was brought over 
to this country in 1801, by M. Andrée, of 
Offenbach, in its rude and original state: he 
published some specimens of different artists, 
but no improvement has since been made in it 
here. The admirable productions, however, 
which have of late appeared at Munich, con- 
sisting as well of the works of modern artists, 
as of imitations of ancient masters, for which 
lithography is peculiarly adapted, have excited 
a spirit of emulation in Mr. Ackermann, who 
is determined to use his best endeavours to 
rival the professors of this art on the Continent. 
He hopes to have his arrangements in sufficient 
forwardness to employ the lithographic process 
in gratifying the public with the First Number 
ofa periodical work on the ist of May next. 





M:. Alexander Bower has in the press, a Histury of 
the University of Edinburgh, with Biographical Notices 
of many eminent persons, in two octavo vols. 

A new Edition of “The Contemplative Philosopher” 
has just appeared, and it must be allowed, that among 
the whole range of books published for the instruction 
and amusement of youth, there is not one that has greater 
claims to public patronage. The author has, till now, been 
kept a profound secret. It has been attributed to Mrs. 
Barbauld, to the Aikins, and other eminent writers; but 
it is a common debt of justice to a worthy aud ingenious 
man, to announce, that “ The Contemplative Philosopher” 
was written by the late Mr. Richerd Lobb, whose 
great modesty induced him to shrink from the commen- 
dation which was so justly due to his well-directed exer 
tions, and who so largely contributed to the public in- 
struction and amusement. “The Contemplative Philo- 
sopher” will be a lasting monument to his memory; it is, 
at once, instructive and entertaining, informing and im 
proving: the philosophy is drawn from the best autho- 
tities, which are often given; the poetry is selected, most 
appropriately, from the whole range of English verse, con- 
stituting of itself the beauties of our poets; the moral 
reflections are judicious and practical, and often original 
and striking: the theology is rational, and at the sane 
time tender and affecting: and besides all this, the style 
may be commended as a principal excellence of the work. 
A family who should breakfast for the year round with 
The C plative Phil her at table, would find them- 
selves great gainers, in point of knowledge and pleasure, 
at the year’s end. 

(From our Dresden Correspondent. ) 
Weimar, of late the residence of the most 
pre-eminent literary characters in Germany, en- 
joys still the happiness of the wisest and most 
moderate gavernment in Germany. The Duke 
has decreed full liberty of the press, and the 
most sufficient proof of such liberty is a literary 
weekly paper, published at the University of 
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Jena by. Professor Oken, under the name of 
Isis, or Encyclopedical Gazette, in which the 
new constitution of Weimar Eisenach is handled 
very rudely. In the press of Mr. Bertuch’s, an 
eminent bookseller, is appearing now a politi- 
cal and Literary Gazette (every day a sheet of 
eight columns in four quarto pages) which by its 
title Oppositions Blatt, declares and carries on 
— war against all political and literary 
abuses, and bids fair to rival the Algemeine 
Zeitung, published at Augboug by Mr. Cotta, 
the famous bookseller at Stutgard. M. Goethe 
is about publishing the second volume of the 
second set of his Memoirs of his own Life, com- 
prising his observations on Italy. The deputies 
of the state, now assembled at Weimar, are in 
perfect harmony with the ministers of the Grand 
Duke, who, giving up all the privileges and im- 
munities for his private dominions, has com- 
pelled by this generous sacrifice the great pro- 
prietors likewise to put themselves on a level 
with all the commoners. Considerable sums 
will be voted for the better dotatien of the 
University of Jena, for increasing the income 
of the Professors of the public Grammar Schools 
(called Gymnasia) at Weimar, Neustadt, and 
Eisenach, of bettering the condition of the poor 
schoolmasters in the villages and other esta- 
blishments. Thus Weimar sets a brilliant ex- 
ample of a solid and wise constitution for all 
other states of Germany. 








PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED 
SOCIETIES. 


Paris, March 18th.—Yesterday the Royal Academy of 
Sciences held its public Sitting. The Assembly was nume- 
tous and brilliant. The memoirs which were read excited 
the most lively interest. 

The Chevalivr Delambre read a long discourse on the 
history of astronomy, which contaived several phrases not 
very respectful towards the Egyptians, the Chinese and 
even the Indians. He developed the obligations which we 
owe to the Greeks in Astronomy as well as in every other 
branch of modern knowledge. He made mention of aa 
extensive plan which he intended to pursue in order to 
produce one day or other a history of astronomy very diffe 
rent from thatof M. Bailly. 

M. Cuvier read an eulogium on M. Teuon, filled with 
instructive details concerning the history of surgery du- 
ring the last century, and interesting anecdotes of the cele- 
brated anatomist whose loss he lamented. 

M. Biot read some considerations by M. Latreille on 
insects living in society. 

The sitting commnenced by the announcement of the 
prizes proposed for competition. As none of the memoirs 
sent in appeared to the Academy to fulfil the conditions 
of the programme ; the subjects for the two prizes in phy- 
sical sciences for 1818, and that founded by the late Ravrio 
on the means of rendering less dangerous to the workmen 
the art of gilding on copper, are again proposed for the 
year 1819. The academy likewise proposes for the same 
year, the determining the effects of the refraction of 
luminous rays direct and reflected. ‘he prize for each 
competition is a gold medal worth 3000 franes. 

The Academy awarded the prize of Astronomy, founded 
by M. Lalande, to M. Bessel, Director of the Royal 
Observatory of Koningsberg. 

Oxford.—The final graduations of Lent- Term, are— 
D.D. Rev. H. Foulkes, Principal of Jesus.—B. C. L. Rev. 
W. George, Baliol.—M.A. Rev. R. P. Jones, Worcester, 
and Right Hon. Lord G. C. H. Somerset, Christ Church 
—B.A. E. E. Chauncy, Ereter. 

C. H. Ridding is elected Fellow of New College. 
The graduations of the past Term amountto D,D, 1— 
D.M. 2—B.D. 3—B. M. 3—B. C. L. 2—M.A. 29—B, A. 
17, together with 28 matriculations. 

Cambridge.— Lent Term has ended without any further 
graduations, 

Oo a retrospect of Academic Honours at this University 
duriog the past century, 1717 to 1817—it appears thet 
there have been 999 wranglers, 975 senior optimes, and 
849 junior optimes ; the greater proportion of whom have 
been of St. John’s and Trinity; after which Colleges, 
Caéus, as nextin rank, leaves very little more then an aver- 





age of 50, to each of the other divisions of the University. 





